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If you need a WHITE this season, 


TOLEDO STEAM CARRIAGE. 


Semi-Flash Boiler—Stored Steam—The Boiler Adopted by the U. 
S. Government in Torpedo Boats—No Hand Pumping—Engine 
Encased Running in Oil Bath—Plain Bearings—“Toledo” Quality. 


Mississippi Valley Automobile Co., 
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Both Phones. 4259-65 OLIVE STREET. 
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SOUTHWESTERN AGENTS: - 3935-37-39 OLIVE STREET, % 

THE WHITE STEAM, SOLE AGENTS é 
THs NOS Se Electric : -Steam { Gasoline % 

U. S. LONG-DISTANCE GASOLINE, $850 to $5,000 = $750 to $2,000 : $650 to $2,500 * 

THE RAMBLER GASOLINE, : i = “Fournier-Searchmont,” 3% 

THE WAVERLEY ELECTRIC. 3 COLUMBIA,” == TOLEDO, > “Spaulding,” K 

niet es “WAVERLEY.” “MOBILE,” = “Toledo Gasoline Car.” 2 

NEW and second-hand LOCOMOBILES for sale CHEAP, ss Second-Hand “Mobiles,” Whites” and “Locomobiles.” 2s 
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i For Mother For Springtime 

. For Sister For a Birthday 
For Sweetheart For an Engagement 

For Wife For a Wedding 
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adi (is PONT CGNs . rN The Sweetest, Truest, Sanest Love-Utterance in American 
, Uerse in the past quarter of a century. 






Printed on hand-made paper, bound in vellum boards, 
in a slide case. 






PrRIcE, $1.25 
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OvTHE GREAT PINE BELT PLATEAU oF THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
WORLD FAMED 4s 4x ALL-THE -YEAR HEALTH RESORT 
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SPENCER ON IMMORTALITY. 





BY LITTE. 





and the Pope of evolutionary ethics, in his final 

utterance to the world asserts or admits, almost 
mournfully, that the march of science has developed nothing 
tending to confirm the faith in immortality. 

The dictum is hailed with glee by those who profess to 
think religion a played-out force in the world. The cheap 
agnostics point to the conclusion of Mr. Spencer as a 
knock-out blow to religion. Blatant atheists bellow the 
motto “God is dead.” 

Now Mr. Herbert Spencer may be, and doubtless is, a 
great scientist, but he cannot speak scientifically about im- 
mortality, just as he cannot speak scientifically upon the 
dogma, for there is scientific as well as religious dogma— 
of evolution. 

Mr. Spencer does not know anything about immortality. 
There is no mannerin which he could know, by purely 
ratiocinative processes, anything about personal immortality 
of the soul. There is no analogy in all the creation close 
enough to the essentials and incidentals of man as man to 
enable Mr. Spencer to say positively that man dies just as 
a beast or a flower dies. Mr. Spencer maintains that man 
is kin to the beast and the flowers and the fishes and the 
snakes, that man has grown up from the lowest orders of 
life, but Mr. Spencer does not prove it nor does he come 
near to proving this rather loosely stated evolutionary 
theory. Between the highest animal and the lowest type 
of man there is “a great gulf fixed.” That gulf is bridged 
only by an analogic guess—and much of modern philoso- 
phy, some of Mr. Spencer’s too, is an attempt to fit the 
acts to the guess. “If the theory does not fit the facts so 
much the worse for the facts.” 

If Mr. Spencer cannot figure out the missing bridge 
between the lowest type of man and the highest type of 
animal he is a poor engineer. How, when he cannot 
throw a bridge from one bank to another, can he throw a 
bridge out into the unknown with no apparent shore save 
the one from which he makes his projection? Mr. 
Herbert Spencer might try to throw out from the earth’s 
surface a bridget, a /a sky-scraper, to Mars, but that would 
be nothing compared to his temerity in pretending to say 
that he has any knowledge whatever of where we alight, 
if at all, when we go out into the dark. 

Science has not demonstrated personal immortality, but 
then it has not demonstrated that the “pleasing hope the 
fond desire, the longing for immortality” is wholly a delu- 
sion. Mr. Spencer probably feels about the personal 
aspiration for immortality as did the poet who, taking the 
familiar figure of the sounds of our own blood beating a 
murmur in our ears as we listen to a shell says: 


Mm HEBERT SPENCER, the modern Aristotle 


Lo, in my heart I hear, as in a shell, 
The murmur of a world_beyond the ‘grave 
Distinct, distinct, though faint and far it be. 


Thou fool; this echo is a cheat as well,— 
The hum of earthly_instincts; and we crave 
A world unreal_as the shell-heard sea, 


All of which is pretty, but purely empirical. 

The truth is, that the newsboy on the street corner 
knows as,much about what becomes of a man after death 
as does Mr. Herbert Spencer, or Leo XIII, or the Masonic 
Past Grand Master of the World. Because Mr. 
Spencer’s scientific reasoning cannot prove an existence of 
the individual after death, is no reason why any one should 
say that there is no existence of the individual after death. 
Mr. Spencer does not say that there is no personal immor- 
tality. He says science has not educed, in his lifetime, to his 





thinking, any supporting evidence for the common belief. 
Mr. Spencer does not know even what he says, for the 
proof may be in the world’s, in all men’s hands to-day with- 
out their knowing it. And if science has educed no proof 
of immortality, neither has it brought forth any proof that 
there is no immortality. 

If a man can see no proof that he shall live again if he 
die, he can see-none that he will not live again after death. 
If aman reason by analogy it is admitted that there is at 
least as good reason for affirming as for denying immortal- 
ity. And in support of the affirmative there is that feeling 
in man that existence does not cease for him at the grave. 
That feeling is not proven to be a cheat. It may or may 
not be “the hum of earthly instincts”—and not even the 
wise Mr. Herbert Spencer can demonstrate that instincts are 
earthly. The aspiration for immortality may not imply im- 
mortality as existent, as some contend, but that aspiration 
is a sort of sentience of momentum ina given direction 
and the force must arrive somewhere, once started. Be- 
cause a man aspires to immortality, it does not follow that 
there is no immortality. Because Mr. Spencer’s science 
cannot see beyond the grave, it does not follow that there 
is nothing there to be seen. There are atoms so smail he 
cannot see them, sounds so faint he cannot hear them. 

Mr. Spencer’s science may not yet be sufficiently re- 
fined to search into the mystery beyond the grave, but the 
science of Mr. Spencer’s successors may some day solve 
the problem. A few years since, though men knew there 
were rays of light beyond the violet in the spectrum, they 
could not see them, and now those rays are in glorious 
service to humanity. Neptune was found in a realm of 
space which science said was empty. The dim tradition of 
a lost Atlantis seems to be in process of verification by 
things older investigators could not see, or seeing, did not 
understand. 

Science may not have thus far proved immortality. 
But immortality is such an universal intuition of man, it 
is hinted to him by so many things finer than science may 
measure or analyise, that there is, in all reason, a presump- 
tion in its favor, and so it must stand until science shall 
disprove it. This science will never do, since man’s faith 
and hope are based on foundations deeper, more enduring, 
yet eluding material grasp. than anything with which 
physical science may concern itself.’ 
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JEFFERSON’S BIBLE. 





BY W. M. R. 





the so-called Jefferson Bible, the editor of the MIRROR 

must say that the influence of Jefferson’s compilation 
of texts of Scripture is inimical to orthodoxy. Jefferson ab- 
solutely does not take into consideration the divinity of the 
Saviour. He has made a patchwork of texts telling the 
story of the life of Jesus Christ without any reference 
whatever to anything miraculous or to divine interposition 
in bringing the Christ to be. Jefferson’s view of Christ is 
entirely naturalistic, though not altogether lacking in 
appreciation of the Man. It is evident that no one reading 
the Jefferson Bible alone for a life of Christ would ever 
cenceive the ideathat He wasthe Son of God. There is 
no doubt that the book is a veiled attack upon orthodox 
Christianity, that it leaves out of the Gospels what the com- 
piler believed to be unworthy of evidence, all the material 
tendency to indicate divinity. The book is undoubtedly 
Jefferson’s idea of what really happened tofand concerning 
Christ. 'Jef€erson’s Bible is a subtle attack upon the funda- 
mental tenet of Christianity—no doubt about it. 


| N response to numerous inquiries as to the influence of 
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TO SAVE THE NEW ST. LOUIS. 


BY W. M. R, 





HE more than 600,000 people of St. Louis are in- 
| tensely interested in the proposal, first made in the 


MIRROR that the steam railroads now traversing the 
extreme western and nortwestern sections of the city, be in- 
duced, by official action and popular demand, to tear up their 
tracks and effect an entrance to the Union Station by an- 
other route. 

This city is already, unfortunately, divided into two 
towns by the trackage down Mill Creek Valley. That 
trackage keeps the sections of North St. Louis and South 
St. Louis far apart. It obstructs intercourse between the 
sections socially and commercially and it injures property 
values to the South beyond all computation. It isolates 
such fine sections as Compton Heights and the regions near 
Shaw’s Garden and Tower Grove Park. It serves to make 


the people of the South end feel themselves a community 
apart and it makes for political and social hostility between 
the sections. 

This city does not want and must not have another 
Mill Creek Valley cutting up the city with more sections 
along the line of the Wabash tracks from Ferguson, to and 
through Forest Park, and down town to the Union Station. 
The city does not want and must not have still another 
Mill Creek Valley from the county seat of St. Louis 
County, Clayton, to and through Forest Park and down to 
the Union Station, along the line of the Colorado road that 
was recently purchased by the Rock Island road. The 
tracks of the Wabash and of the Colorado or Rock Island 
are not now much of an obstruction in the territory 
now building up, but they soon will be, with the develop- 
ment of business consequent upon the World’s Fair. 

The accompanying map, prepared by Lichter & Jens, 
consulting engineers, shows the lay of the land in the 
region referred to. This is land that is rapidly building 
up, and that must soon be taken into the City of St. Louis. 
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The Wabash and the Colorado or Rock Island roads, 
passing through the developing territory, must retard its 
progress. Both lines not only destroy the beauty of the 
site of the new Washington University, but they imperil 
the beauty and detract from the value of sections in 
which are now built, or in process of building, the most 
beautiful homes of the city. Portland Place, Westmore- 
land place and a half-dozen other exclusive residence 
sections are imperiled, to say nothing of Forest Park, 
which is injured by the tracks, not only passing through it, 
but along its northern boundary, Lindell boulevard. Al- 
ready both the roads are preparing to expand their trackage 
to take care of World’s Fair business and where there is 
now one track easily crossed, there may be ten or a dozen, 
making an almost ixpassible gully between the territory 
to the east and west of the Wabash and tothe north and 
south of the Colorado or Rock Island. The city authori- 
ties must co-operate with property owners to prevent such 
a cutting up of the city, and such wholesale destruction of 








valuable property. How is the prevention to be accomp- 
lished? 
The MIRROR believes the solution lies in the use by the 


railroads named of the St. Louis Belt and Terminal Rail- 
road that cinctures the city in a sweep that includes Clay- 
ton, as shown inthe map. Without doubt the said Belt 
and Terminal Railroad will shortly be the line marking the 
city limits and the region between that line and the present 
city limits will be a thickly populated section. It is the 
part of wisdom to get the railroad tracks and gullies out of 
this section and thus preserve it for use and beauty. 

It will be seen by looking at the map that the 
Wabash railroad, which now swerves at Ferguson to 
the south making straight for Forest Park through 
the newly developing home territory, might just as 
well swerve on to the Belt and Terminal road and rounding 
west of Clayton connect with the Missouri Pacific or 
’Frisco tracks and use their right of way to the Union 
Station. Orelse the Wabash might continue from Fergu- 
son along the other Wabash line to the east and south to 


the connections along the levee and then swing into Union 
Station over the present Elevated Railroad. This easter|y 
Wabash line from Ferguson is now devoted mostly to th; 
handling of freight, but it would be comparatively inexpen 
sive to add a few more tracks to take care of the passenge: 
traffic. To connect the Wabash with the Terminal road a: 
Ferguson would not cost more than $20,000. To send 
passenger trains around he eastern spur of the Wabash to 
the levee and thence to Union Station would cost probably 
less. Torun Wabash trains west around the city on the 
Terminal tracks would increase the run from nine and a 
half to sixteen and nine-tenths miles. To run the Wabash 
trains to the east and south would involve a slightly 
smaller run. The difficulty in the matter of the increase 
of time might, however, be obviated by the railroad man- 
agement. 

The Colorado road now crosses the Terminal line near 
Clayton and comes through that town, down past the 
Washington University grounds to Forest Park. If the 





Colorado or Rock Island were ‘o take the Terminal tracks 
near Clayton to either the Missouri Pacific or San Fran- 
cisco right of way the increased mileage over that of the 
present route would be about three miles—a mere trifle, so 
far as railroading is concerned, these days. The cost 0! 
such achange would be inconsiderable. If the Colorad: 
or Rock Island were torun north over the Terminal '» 
Ferguson it could then use the easterly Wabash tracks, ‘ 
the Levee terminals and thence to Union Station. 

The plan is feasible,palpably so. The difficulty lies in the 
tact that railroads never willingly give up rights of way 
The Wabash will cling desperately to the right of way now 
held from Ferguson to and through Forest Park and the 
city. The Colorado or Rock Island will similarly cling ‘ 
its right of way through Clayton and down into Fore: 
Park, where it joins the Wabash. The roads hold the rig! 
of way by State grants and not through city grants. Sti 
it is not impossible nor wholly improbable that some 2 
rangement might be made by the city and the county 2! 
State to compensate the roads for surrender of the righ: 
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vay now held, for the added expense in changing routes 
for the loss of time involved in taking a longer route 
the city. The cost of trackage over the ’Frisco or 
souri Pacific lines,down into the Mill Creek Valley, would 
- an increased expense also, that would have to be com- 
ensated for by the authorities. But quite a large sum of 
compensation would be justified by the benefit the city of 
‘+t. Louis alone would derive by keeping the roads out of 
the regions they now cut through, by protecting the 
Washington University tract from invasion and destruction, 
by saving the fashionable places now threatened by tracks, 
by getting the tracks of the two roads away from and out 
of Forest Park. Then, too, the Wabash and the Colorado 
or Rock Island, corporations though they be, are not 
wholly averse to doing something that the community 
wants them todo. At the worst, the city, the county and 
the State have power to enforce certain rights, and they 
might compel the roads to comply with the community’s 
wishes, as the Illinois Central has been forced to regard 
popular wishes in Chicago, with regard to its tracks on the 
lake front. 

Of course the change suggested should not be made 
until after the World’s Fair, but the agreements of the 
roads to abandon their present tracks after the World’s 
Fair should be secured now. The change will mean 
hundreds of millions of dollars benefit to the St. Louis of 
ten years from now. It will benefit every foot of real 
estate between the Terminal line on the west and the river 
on the east. It will hasten improvement in the regions 
now dissected by the tracks. The men who shall secure 
the change indicated will be public benefactors. The 
MIRROR indicates the way to do it. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


cA Democratic Hope 
EITHER sugar nor salt can save the Republican 
N majority in Congress at the November election if 
the tariff-grafters turn down the President and 
humiliate Cuba. 
st 
Is Gomez a Grafter? 
ONLY a few years ago, it was “Grand Old Gomez” in 
every Democratic paper in the land. Now it is “Gomez 
the Boodler,” Gomez the man who is supposed to have 
been bribed with $25,000 to keep peace in Cuba under 
General Wood. The story of the bribe comes from a 
former Associated Press representative at Havana. Note 
the “tormer.” If the Associated Press-man knew of the 
boodle deal when he was with the association, he should 
have published it. That he held the story until he became 
an “ex” correspondent, makes his tale seem like a lie. It 
may be, however, that Gomez did receive money from the 
McKinley administration. If so, let us hear the facts, but 
let us remember that the incident only shows the incapacity 
the Cubans to understand what patriotism mz:ans. 
Gomez was Cuba’s greatest patriot. If he could be bought 
or $25,000, then the lesser patriots can be bought, too, 
and the whole Cuban government is likely to be a nest of 
boodlers and thieves. If such a situation should develop, the 
next best thing for the country to do would be to annex the 
sland and govern it according to methods the exact 
reverse of those attributed to Gomez. The charge is made 


that Gomez took $25,000 to withdraw as a candidate for 


President of Cuba and act as “pacificator” of the negroes. 
[t is not impossible that he should have received the $25,- 
JU, but it is possible that if he received the money it was 


‘or services rendered the United States and not asa “sell 


t” of his countrymen. He may have been paid for work 
ne for the United States in the “pacification” of the 
‘ad and the work and the payments were, in all probability, 
rfectly legitimate. I: is improbable that the McKinley 
cinistration, or General Wood, or any other American, 
id make sucha payment asthe one described by the 
Associated Press correspondent. Americans don’t 
and for” blackmail. They know it’s the most expensive 
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method of dealing with men who want to sell power. The 
first $25,000 would have been buta drop in the bucket to 
aman like Gomez, if he really had such power over the 
blacks. The payment would only have made Gomez the 
stronger as atrouble-maker. The whole thing looks im- 
probable, as given out by the fellow Dobson, especially in 
view of the fact that the McKinley administration steadily 
refused to entertain any such proposition from Filipino 
leaders. While Maximo Gomez may have been paid $25,- 
000 for $25,000 worth of work done for the Government 
of Cuba, the chances are all against the same having been 
a bribe, and all in favor of the assumption that Charles M. 
Dodson, the ex-associated Press correspondent, is a liar. 
And Mr. Elihu Root declares that he sanctioned every 
dollar paid to Gomez as legitimate expenditure. 
ze 
Yellow 
THE Grand Moguls of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion have decided upon a World’s Fair flag. There is a 
streak of yellow inthe flag. That was inevitable, since 
some of those chiefly concerned in bossing World’s Fair 
matters are strongly streaked with saffron and a man’s 
work is always expressive of his own chief characteristics. 
Fe / 
They Can’t Beat Him 
How are they going to beat Theodore Roosevelt before 
the people. His fight for justice to Cuba is one that ap- 
peals to every fine instinct of fair-play Americans. His 
stand in favor of irrigation in the West, an issue that is 
naturally identified with the rising issue of improving navi- 
gation on Western waters, is an action that appeals with 
resistless force to the section that is dominant in influence 
in American politics. His flat assertion that the Adminis- 
tration will not tolerate atrocities of torture upon Filipinos 
is athing to stir even the most narrow of “little Ameri- 
cans.” His action in ordering the proceedings against the 
Northern Securities has made him enemies in Wall street, 
but the people will “love him for the enemies 
he has made.” His action against the beef trust 
has been a practical demonstration of his attitude to- 
wards all unlawful powerful trade combinations. His 
evident desire to prevent unfortunate friction between 
labor and capital in the coal strike make him a per- 
son agreeable to the labor vote. His quarrel, so far as 
a quarrel may exist, with the bosses ot his party only serves 
to make him the more solid with the people who dislike 
bosses. His honest effort to rid the South of the offensive 
prominence of disreputable black politicians in office is 
something that even offsets the luncheon with Booker 
Washington or his Decoration Day denunciation of iynch- 
ings in the South. He has come out in public speeches, 
too, in favor of ultimate independence forthe Filipinos, 
and that is a declaration that mollifies the anti-imperialists. 
His “removal” of H. Clay Evans from the position of Pen- 
sion Commissioner and appointing him Consul General at 
London was a disappointment to civil service reformers and 
a concession to the Grand Army vote that many of his 
fellow citizens did not like, but it remains to be seen 
whether the new Pension Commissioner Eugene F. Ware 
is not going to be quite as much of a “watch dog of the 
treasury” in the matter of pensions as Mr. Evans. The actions 
of Theodore Roosevelt, however caricatured and misrepre- 
sented, appear upon analysis to be those of a man who is 
intent upon keeping his word with the people. The poli- 
ticians of his own party may not like Roosevelt, but the 
people are more powerful than the politicians and the latter 
must take a back seat. The President has had a pretty 
stormy time of it since he stepped into the White House. 
He has been confronted by some very acute situations, but 
he has not dodged any of them. Every time his enemies, 
Republican and Democratic, have thought they had him 
“cornered” he has emerged from the corner with credit to 
himself and without any compromise with his principles. 
This was beautifully exemplified in the Solomonic manner 
in which the President disposed of the Sampson-Schley 
controversy. The fact is that President Roosevelt is the 
least effectively assailed man who has been in the White 
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House for a longtime. The attacks made upon him from 
many quarters are viciously furious enough, but they in- 
variably fizzle out and defeat themselves by exaggera- 
tion. There are those who are hoping that the 
President will become entangled, to his disadvantage, 
in some way in the Nicaragua-Panama Canal 
controversy, but they hope hopelessly, for Theodore 
Roosevelt, in spite of his-reputation for erraticism and 
eccentricity, is as level-headed a man as lives inthe United 
States. He is at some odds with his party, but if present 
signs count for anything, his party will be forced to come 
around to his point of view or go down in defeat. The peo- 
ple are with him, not absolutely and inall things, of course, 
but they recognize him as a man that doesn’t have to call a 
caucus of himself and retire into executive session each 
time he is asked the hour of day. They are beginning to 
understand that his “strenuosity” is not the thing his 
assailants try to picture it, but only an earnestness in 
urging and doing what is right to be done. And the Demo- 
crats, of all sorts and conditions, recognize Theodore 
Roosevelt as beiug a very fine specimen of Democrat under 
a rather thin veneer of Republicanism. 
Fs 
Literature and Rot 

A GOOD many people seem to think that anything 
printed in a book and read by a great many persons is 
literature, but if anyone wants to ascertain the 
difference between a book that is literature and 
a book that is rot that person has only to read 
two of the novels of the day now under discussion. 
Let the supposititious investigator first read Charles Maj- 
or’s “Dorothy Vernon, of Haddon Hall.” Then let him 
peruse, “The Valley of Decision” by Edith Wharton. The 
first is rot, unadulterated, unredeemed rot. The second is 
literature. Major’s novel is worse even than “When 
Knighthood was in Flower,” because it is an attempt to do 
again the banal thing that was done in “When Knighthood 
was in Flower.” Major’s novel is a story unrelieved by 
character-appreciation, historic sense, knowledge of human 
motives, literary grace or fine purpose, being, in fact, little 
better in its tone than a dime novel of our boyhood’s days. 
In “The Valley of Decision,” we find an exquisite literary 
grace, a quality of artistic feeling, a subtlety of apprecia- 
tion of the fine things of character, a sympathy with 
nature and with institutions, a selective arrangement of 
material, a reflective criticism on life, and a general 
atmosphere of sane culture that makes the reader feel 
himself in a world of beings rather than watching the 
antics of a lot of loosely strung automata. The Major 
novel is to the Wharton novel what dishwater is to Chateau 
Yquem. The Mayor novel is probably more easily under- 
standed of the people, but if so, then, there is nothing but 
falsity in our claim that we are the most and best educated 
people on the globe. It is a book written without regard 
to art and with nocare for genuineness. Miss Wharton’s 
novel, on the other hand, is the work of a person who 
aims to interpret life through the pleasant medium of 
fiction and succeeds in showing us life with a color upon it 
and a music in it that make us feel its value. That 
“Dorothy Vernon, of Haddon Hall” is a good story is not 
denied, but that it is literature is a proposition as indefen- 
sible as an assertion that Swiss cheese is peach ice cream. 
One may “kill” a couple of hours with the Indiana mas- 
terpiece, but with Miss Wharton’s story one may fill those 
hours withthe delight of unravelment ot curious char- 
acter, with the penetration of secrecies of racial and social 
evolution, with the most interesting excursions in a land 
rife with real poetry and passion. The MIRROR has no 
desire to discredit the Indiana fictionin the least. It is, 
of its kind, a good enough time-killer, but the con- 
trast of the two books is so great that it were a 
sin to let pass the opportunity to point out by 
shining example the writing which is _ literature 
and that which is not. Itis so difficult to write out dis- 
tinctions between books that the reading community should 
welcome a chance to learn by contrast and comparison 
of these contemporary stories the things which make one a 
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mere vehicle of mental stupration and the other a delight- 
ful exposition of the charm of writing that has soul in it. 
One reader who enjoys “The Valley of Decision” is worth 
more to the zesthetic advancement of this country than one 
thousand who may read “Dorothy Vernon,of Haddon Hall.” 
It is time that the people of this country learn the distinc- 
tion and the difference between mere story-telling and 
literature. Mere story-telling has its honorable place in the 
scheme of life, but it should not be exalted into designation 

as literary art. A reading of the two books named will do 
much to establish in the mind of any one seeking to know 
the line between literature and mere writing the difference 
that makes one work a worthy interpretation of life and 

society and the world in general, while another is merely a 

patch-work of phrases and a recital of incidents in which is 

not the breath of life or the joy of the doing of things 

supremely well. The reading of Miss Wharton’s novel is 

an education in taste and feeling. The reading of Mr. 

Major’s novel is little more than mental morphinism and 

emotional cocainism. The one improves the mind it 

touches. The other deteriorates the mind that apprehends 

it seriously. 


se 


Mr. Bryan and Mr. Hawes 


Mr. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN insists that the gold 
bugs and expansionists shall be shut out of the Democratic 
party, even though they want to fight the battle against 
the protection privilege. Mr. Bryan might learn a lesson 
from St. Louis where, under the leadership of a young 
man of thirty-three, Mr. Harry B. Hawes, the gold bugs 
and expansionists, and all others asserting their essential 
Democracy, have been united and have not only redeemed 
the city from villainous Republican ring-rule and shown up 
the villainy by indicting the villains, but have prepared 
for a primary election in which there is not one contest- 
ing delegation in the twenty-eight wards of the city. In 
thirty years such a demonstration of harmony in the party 
in this city has not been known. It is solely the result of 
the policy of not tabooing any man who claims to he a 
Democrat on essential issues. If the burial of factionism 
can produce such results in St. Louis, why would not an 
amnesty proclamation by Mr. Bryan produce like results 
in the National party? The men who left the party, 
forced out, in 1896 and 1900, were the men who made 
the victories of 1884 and 1892. Their views were 
orthodox in the earlier years. In the late years, their 
views were abandoned and defeat followed the abandon- 
ment. If Democracy mean anything it means toleration. 
Mr. Bryan is intolerant in his opposition to reorganiza- 
tion—if he claims to be a Democrat. Of course, if he is a 
Populist he is right in rejecting the men who fought 
Populism. But Populism is not Democracy. The 
Democracy of 1884 and 1892 was good enough to win with, 
and it is pertinent to the real issues to-day, to the eternal 
issues as distinct from ephemeral questions. The Demo- 
cratic party can only win on Democratic principle, and a 
large element of men,calling themselves Democrats, believe 
that the platforms since 1896 have not been Democratic, 
while the platforms before that time on, which victory was 
achieved, are as Democratic to-day as they ever were. Why 
should the party reject men who profess Democratic faith? 
If Mr. Hawes by tolerance can make St. Louis Democratic 
when McKinley carried the city, in 1896, by 15,000, does 
it not follow that the same tolerance applied nationally 
might give the Democratic party a better chance to win 
than it has now? Not that winning is everything, but 
Democracy allows for difference of opinion on lines not 
fundamentally identified with Republicanism. Any man 
who believes in fighting the tariff, in curbing the special 
privileges that foster trusts and oppress the main body of 
the people, in a popular government of people able to 
govern themselves, is a Democrat and entitled to a voice in 
the party councils, He may believe or disbelieve other 
things more or less pertinent to present conditions, but if 
he hold by the eterna! opposition to privilege he is a Demo- 
crat. To bar him from the party because of temporary. 
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emotional issues is to weaken the force of the struggle for 
essentials. Ifthe party wants harmony and the success 
of what has been Democracy since Mr. Jefferson’s time 
the policy of Mr. Hawes, the St. Louis leader, is preferable 
to the policy of Mr. Bryan, of Lincoln, Nebraska. Men 
who call themselves Democrats should not be reviled for 
minor differences on issues upon which the party has been 
beaten. The party needs Democratic votes to inaugurate 
Democratic policies. Mr. Hawes’ method will get them. 
Mr. Bryan’s methods will not get them. 


se st 
Palma qui Meruit 


CAPTAIN CLARK’S promotion to rear admiral pleases 
the country. He not only took the Oregon around the Horn 
in quick and splendid fashion, but he was in the Santiago 
fight deeper than most of the “heroes” who have been so 
belauded for their deeds in that engagement. 


Fe 


Coronation and An Ode 


ENGLAND’S great coronation show promises to be, 
relatively, a frost—so much so that, a long time in advance 
of the event, King Edward has severe chills. The crowds 
that were expected to put money in Lutetia’s purse are not 
appearing. The greatest crowds were expected from the 
United States; but the Yankees are not materializing up to 
British expectations. The French and Germans are stay- 
ing away, too, and London’s elaborate preparations are apt 
to'turn out a dead loss. This is the gist of the latest cable- 
grams. Itis good news. Americans are displaying good 
sense. Why should they care to plunge into a hideously 
hot and not overclean crowd in stuffy London? They are 
looking for comfort,not for a colossal bargain-counter rush. 
Besides, they don’t like the London crowd en fete. It is 
noisy; it is unclean; it is filthy; itis almost brutal. The 
“mafficking” after Mafeking and the horrible drunk in cele- 
bration of the Boer surrender are but faint foreshadowings 
of what will occur when England’s new king is crowned. 
Doubtless the coronation will be a great event, but one may 
be disappointed by getting too close toit. The writer 
doesn’t want anything more of the coronation than Mr. 
Bliss Carman’s fine ode for that occasion, recently pub- 
lished by L. C. Page & Co., Boston. There is more in 
Mr. Carman’s poem than in the event as it will appear to 
the mob in London. It isa great poem in its feeling, 
its philosophy, its simplicity, its rich, easy rhythm, the 
best occasional poem since “Recessional.” Mr. Carman 
is a Canadian-American, a loyalist, but with a Yankee mind 
behind his eyes and his “Ode on the Coronation of King 
Edward” is alive with the sense that there is much to hope 
for that is beyond kingship in the event celebrated. Mr. 
Carman is a loyalist without sycophancy anda poet who 
sees into, through and beyond the mere ceremonial mum- 
mery. Hesingsthe King, but greater than the King, 
England and the old, idealized English spirit of liberty. 
There is no little of criticism and reproach in the pzan. 
It is a good poem, mayhap a great one. It is all that the 
coronation has been good for thus far, and itis doubtful 
if any verse so good or better will beevokedin England 
itself by the great pageant. Happy are Americans who stay 
at home and see and feel the coronation through Mr. Car- 
man’s song, which, unfortunately, will not availto drown 
out the gin-belching shrieks of a thousand thousand ob- 
scene “maffickers.” 


Fe 


Some Fair Facts 


THE photograph of the President of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition unveiling himself or something else, has 
not appeared in a local paper for two successive days. In 
after years we shall see organizations of citizens placing a 
memorial tablet on the spot in St. Louis where David R. 
Francis was not photographed, just as he assisted in 
placing a tablet on the house in which Eugene Field was 
not born. Meanwhile, perhaps Mr. President Francis 
may find time to crawl down before Secretary of the 








Treasury Shaw, in the matter of signing the Sunday 
closing contract in the way the law says it shall be signed, 
not as D. R. F. thinks he’d like to sign it. Meanwhile, 
too, perhaps D. R. F. and his associates will do something 
about securing the Catlin tract for Fair purposes and not 
let the thing hang fire so that the Exposition Company will 
be “forced” to destroy more trees in Forest Park. It is 
intimated that the Fair directory is dickering for the 
Catlin tract. This is noftrue. No offer has been made 
by the Fair Company since the Fair was humiliatingly 
defeated in the condemnation proceedings. The Fair 
directors are not trying to secure the land by negotiation, 
In leaving the public to surmise they are doing so, the 
Fair directors are “conning” the community and allowing 
time to elapse so that they can grab and destroy more of 
the beautiful Forest Park on the plea of immediate neces. 
sity. If the Fair directors are not negotiating for the 
Catlin tract and have no plan to gobble more of the park, 
then the Fair directors don’t know where will be the site 
for three-fifths of the show. Thenthe World’s Fair has 
only two-fifths of asite. And the Fair was to be held in 
1903! If the Fair directors have no site for three-fifths of 
the Fair at this date, there will be no fair until 1905. I¢ 
the Fair directors have a site for the whole Fair they must 
have planned long ago to take in more of Forest Park. As 
the people will not give up any more of Forest Park the 
grab may fail and then to a certainty there will be no Fair in 
1904. The Fair directors either do or do not know what 
is the complete site. If they do know, then that site must 
include more of Forest Park than at present, because there 
have been no negotiations whatever for the tract the Fair 
directors tried to get, since the failure of condemnation 
proceedings. If they don’t know, here in the middle of 
1902, where the greater part of the Fair is to be located, 
how are they to hold a Fairin 1905? The Mirror led 
the fight for the postponement of the Fair to 1904. It 
may have to lead a fight for postponement to a still later 
year if the lobsterinos of the enterprise don’t do something 
other than stand around and watch the President of the 
Fair being photographed. The Mirror thinks it sees 
that Washington authorities are pretty sore on the Fair 
management here, and that those same Washington 
authorities scent a political “snap” for one D. R. F. in 
the manceuvres, and, especially, in the patronage of the 
appointments. There’s a squall ahead for D. R. F. and 
his crowd greater than the one that threatened when he 
attempted to bully a St. Louis correspondent in Washing- 
ton, and, in doing so, came near to concentrating upon his 
personality, and the institution he represented, the opposi- 
tion of the entire press gallery of the Capitol. 


se 
Ai-ee-aouw 


AN artist lady, named Grace Williams, writes in 4 
Boston paper a plea for “a full-blooded Christ.” Sounds 
rather vampirish, doesn’t it, especially for Boston? We 
might expect something like that from Yellow Squealer 
Smallpox, but not from a lady who could write for the 
Boston Transcript. “Oh, we have had enough of feeble 
Christs!” she shrieks. Give her something a /a Svoboda, 
to sooth the pangs of her artistic soul. “The world is 
weary,” says Grace, “of stoop-shouldered, worn-out-looking 
Christs going about in rags and trailing gowns.” ‘She 
wants “a stalwart, muscular Jew of the highest caste in 
appearance; aristocratic and scholarly in looks; of great 
height; with high-bred Jewish features tanned by the sua 
and wind; with great, deep, brown eyes shining with 4 
tender, yet brilliant light, the dark hair curling upon the 
neck, just visible under the white, hood-like head-dress 
which falls upon the shoulders and is bound about ‘he 
head with a band, much the same kind of head-dress as is 
worn by the Arabs to-day and which is necessary for Pp‘ 
tection from the hot sun.” A sure enough Ouida figu:e: 
Something along the noble lines of Bertie Cecil in 
“Under Two Flags.” And yet the country laughs at ‘2¢ 
vagaries of Mary Mac Lane in Butte, Montana. Wha''s 
the matter with Grace Williams with her fine scheme 
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‘raitor to both Filipinos and Americans. 
‘nese Buencaminos. They probably come over here to 
“work” the Yankee “pigs” through the yellow press. 


econstructing the Saviour of tradition and history into 
ething like the hero of a girl’s story book,only more so. 
race Williams, doubtless, would regard Mary Mac Lane as 
ulgar little snippet and Yellow Squeeler Smallpox as an 
erotic atrocity, but it is evident that Grace Williams is not 
She has something wrong with the works 
under her Boston bonnet. She wants a sartorial Saviour. 
No Man of Sorrow for her. She would have the Messiah 
a sort of dude with nothing in His face of the doom that 
was decreed for Him, of the horror of the sin He was 
expiating. The Christ born in a manger, to a carpenter’s 
wife, the poor student, workman, fishermen’s associate, and 
final agonist must be eliminated from art to satisfy the 
craving of Grace Williams for an Apollonian divinity in 
purple and fine linen and scented locks. The lady can’t 
see anything in that sad face on Veronica’s napkin tha 
has come down to us through the ages. She doesn’t caret 
for Christ crucified. She wants Him as He never was 
and never could have been. He was not stalwart, 
else he had not fallen under the cross. He may 
have been high caste, being of the House of David, 
but it is not recorded that he was regarded as other than a 
revolutionist from among the common people. “Oh we 
have had enough of feeble Christs!” exclaims Grace Wil- 
liams. Oh but haven’t we had enough of this Grace 
Williams ‘sort of person who, in the name of superior 
aesthetico-religious inspiration proceeds to soil the most 
sacred things with daubs of that feminine lubricity of sen- 
suality which is not the less nasty for being so unconscious 
in the enunciators thereof. Miss Grace Williams is more 
aesthetic than the Mary MacLane, but the same thing is the 
matter with her that ails the lady from Butte. What it is 
the doctors may tell her,as the MIRROR cannot do so. And to 
think that Grace Williams can get such erotomaniacal 
eestheticism into the nice, staid old 7ranscript. What's 
getting to be the matter with Boston, anyhow? Is it true 
that the preponderance of unmarried female persons pro- 
duces these manifestations? Well, the MIRROR believes 
in the liberty of the press and all that, but there ought 
to be a censorship for the writings of women or, rather 
physicians should restrain women from writing when in 
moods that are presented to us in Lucas Malet’s “Sir 
Richard Calmady,” in Mary MacLane and lastly, and 
mostly ghastly-carnally in this remarkable appeal by Miss 
Grace Williams for “a full-blooded Christ.” Oh, we have 
had enough of these too full-blooded women, but we 
didn’t know there were any of them in cold roast Boston. 


“on to” herself. 


FF 


The Valley Magazine 


AMONG permitted preliminary announcements concern- 
ing the contents of 7he Valley Magazine in which has been 
merged the MIRROR PAMPHLETS is one to the effect that 
Mr. Elbert Hubbard has written a very Hubbardian essay 
on, “Whistler vs. Ruskin ef a/,” illuminating his character- 
istic views of art, life, morals and things in general. An- 
other feature will be a poem by Vance Thompson entitled 
“The Men With Torches.”There will be short stories in the 
number, a-_poem by William Marion Reedy and some cheer- 
The Valley Magazine, at 50 cents a year, 5 
cents the copy, is going to be something new inthe West, 
something the West will be proud of and very well “worth 
while” to readers in any part of the country. 


ful comment. 


st st 
N. G. 


SENOR BUENCAMINO, ex-Filipino rebel is now wander- 
ing about this country doing, and overdoing, the “amigo” 
act. He has nothing but harsh words for his late comrades 
n arms, and he is talking a mile-a-minute. Senor Buen- 
camino won’tdo. He is a faker and a man who takes his 
position and does as he does is probably a liar, anda 
Take no stock in 
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ECCLESIASTICAL RUBBERNECKS. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 





with every modern clergyman who hopes for 

success. Talmage and Dowie and Sam Jones and 
a dozen others of the same theatrical class, are but 
exaggerated and “eminent” types of the pulpiteer who is 
willing to make a show of himself in order to “catch on.” 
The average preacher is just like a city editor in his rush 
after “the latest,“ but he goes several steps farther in pre- 
senting and exploiting the newest story of the day. Not 
content with giving the facts as he sees them, he editorial- 
izes about them for the greater glory of himself and God. 
The Divinity never gets too mysterious for the genuine 
progressive preacher. No disaster can overtake the men 
and women of to-day without evoking a thousand of the 
most self-congratulatory, unanswerable and confidential 
explanations from preachers who do not hesitate to assure 
their hearers that they are in close and even intimate 
relations with the hitherto secret mind of God. 

The burning of St. Luke’s Sanitarium, a haven of 
refuge for victims of drink and “dope,” for instance, has 
given the preachers of Chicago a splendid opportunity for 
the “I told you so” style of sermonizing. The ten un- 
fortunates who were grilled alive in the old Woodruff fire- 
trap got exactly what was coming to them. They were 
drunkards and pipe-hitters and drug-slaves. The fire was 
a visitation from God sent for the express purpose of 
punishing those ten sinners and furnishing topics for 
Sunday sermons. The Reverend Brush Craneham says 
that he expected the St. Luke’s Sanitarium to burn down 
whenever the register showed a sufficiently horrible list of 
“examples.” Ten seems to have been the limit, for, says 
the Reverend Rubberneck, those whose lives “were 
snuffed out in that fearful exhibition of the divine wrath,” 
were abandoned wretches, “steeped in iniquity and wallow- 
ing in sin!” He points out that the victims were all men 
who had been given “repeated opportunities to reform” but 
discarded them all and, at last, “paid with their miserable 
lives but a tithe of the exactions of an angry Creator!” 

These consecrated cabinet counselors of the Almighty 
either ignore or refuse to admit that the proprietor of St. 
Luke’s himself started the fire with some ill-advised ex- 
periments with a gasoline engine in thecellar. Perhaps, 
if cornered with -irrefragable proofs of the facts, they 
would insist that God himself prompted the fatuous fool 
(who, by the way, escaped) to go monkeying around the 
wood-walled cellar with acan of gasoline, for the express 
and well-considered purpose of broiling alive ten helpless, 
stupefied, imprisoned wretches whose worst crime was 
the mistaken or vicious misuse of some of the most useful 
gifts of the Master to men. They have no hesitation, 
arrayed and perfumed, to mount into their pulpits and 
vilify the Deity whom they profess to serve, by fixing 
upon him the meanest, the most futile and the most un- 
reasoning cowardice that can be conceived even by weak 
man himself. The Martinique disaster evoked similar 
blasphemies from ten thousand swelling pulpit pouters the 
world over. Listen to what the Rev. Dr. J. B. Remen- 
snyder, of New York, said: 

“A whole land is often saved from terrible calamities 
on account of the churches and praying people, and this 
world itself is but saved from flames that to-day would lick 
the very heavens and wrap the very highest mountain tops 
in tongues of fire on account of the little band of God’s 
elect who are init, and who fear His name and whom He 
wills not to harm.” 

Of course, Remensnyder regards himself as a principle 
and leader of “that brave little band” which lives but to 
estop a general conflagration. What a debt we owe, 
especially those of us who are in the insurance business, to 
that “brave little band” of fire-extinguishers, that salvage 
corps which stands gallantly between us and the Divine— 
incendiary, let us say. I had almost written “fire-bug!” 


i oe quality of up-to-dateness has become a necessity 


The most vituperative unbeliever I ever heard never 
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said such scandalous things about the God of Christians as 
these cabinet ministers of Christ are saying every Sunday. 


I can’t understand it at all. 
hearken to their words and believe in their reiterated 
terpretations” I should find myself compelled into the be- 
lief that either there is no God at all or that He isa very 
dull-witted, vindictive and wholly disreputable poltroon. 
Happily for myself, I hope, I refuse to accept the preach- 
ments of these self-constituted “authorities,” but it is cer- 
tainly horrible to contemplate, much less forecast, the con- 
sequences which such blundering must entail upon the 
great body of communicants in all the various churches 
where such slanders are uttered and enforced. It has al- 
ways been a deep-set belief with, me that the vindictive in- 
tolerance attributed to the Divinity by doddering preachers, 
was but the exploitation of that very quality inthe death- 
fearing, self-coddling cowards who have the oblique twist 
upon a theory that they are made “in the image and like 
ness of God.” 


IfI could bring myself to 


“in- 


The atheists and so-called free-thinkers are almost as, 
though infinitely less potent for, evil, than the professed 
servants of Christ, in their wild-eyed attempts to prove, 
by recent disasters, that there is and can be no divine en- 
tity. They are reciting the fact that the Lisbon earth- 
quake “shook Voltaire’s faith,” overlooking the fact that 
the learned Frenchman’s religious veiws were always more 
or less shaky. “The tragedy of St. Pierre ought to drive a 
sincere Theist insane!” shouts the 7ruth-Seeker. “How 
the Christians can reconcile such an appalling calamity as 
this volcanic eruption with the conception of a good God 
who cares for his children, and without whose watchful 
supervision not even a sparrow falls tothe ground, is one of 
those things which astonishes men who think,” writes an 
unbelieving editor. 


Does it astonish men who think? Not much. Death 
has ceased to astonish “men who think.” Why then, 
should the manner of its accomplishment astonish? By all 


accounts, most of the St. Pierre victims perished with al- 
most instantaneous suddenness. Volcanoes, with all their 
dire accompaniments, are as much a part of nature as the 
mountains which yield us,metal, as the fields which fructify, 
Men are drowned, good 
have 


as the waters upon which we sail. 
women and innocent children, saints and sailors, 
perished alike in the cataclysms of the sea without uprais- 
ing any doubts of the existence o7 God or of his faculties of 
The ultimate catastrophe in 
all cases is death, merely death. If the unbeliever scouts 
a hereafter, why should he fear death. If the holier-than- 
thou religionist is so sure of heaven,why should hetremble, 
as he does, at the very shadow of dissolution? if there is 
a hell why should the Almighty burn up frame shanties in 
Wabash avenue in order to “get even” with a few booze- 
fighters? It looks like a cheap trick at the best, doesn’t 
it? If there is no hell, why do the unbelievers wail about 
the cruelty of the final shu filing off, the oblivion that must 
be happier than a Godless life? 

The atheist who talks about having lost his faith be- 
cause the God of his youth failed to upset the laws of Na- 
ture, is talking through his hat. 
the Almighty uses the hurricane toscuttle ships, and carries 
gasoline cans into dark cellars for the purpose of burning 


mercy, justice and wisdom. 


The religionists who say 


up the pitiful creatures whom He has previously lured into 
a trap, are asses whose braying but helps to make religion 
“Why, oh why, is sinful London spared, 
while simple, innocent St. Pierre perishes?” wails 
one.roubled worshiper. Probably itis because London 
wasn’t built at the foot of an active volcano. Why, oh why, 
the atheist may ask, why did so many Christian churches 
fall before the St. Louis tornado a few years ago? Doubtless 
because they were in the path of the wind. Come again! 
Why, oh why, did those ten Keeleyites in the St. Luke 
sanitarium burn up, while all the nice, clean, prayerful 
preachers were spared to vilify their Maker with puling 
platitudes about ”Divine wrath?” This is a hard one, but 
I think it was because a dod-gasted fool went piddling about 
the cellar with gasoline. 


seem idiotic. 
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The one terrible, befuddling conundrum about this whole 
topic is,;why do so many preachers persist is befouling their 
own nest in the fatally and persistently purblind manner 1 
have indicated? I give up! It puts me “in mind” of that 
St. Louis conundrum: 

“What's the best way to catch a squirrel?” (Answer). 
“Climb atree and make a noise like a nut.” 


et ee 
GLORY AND STOCK JOBBING. 





BY FRANCIS A, HOUSE, 





the racket in South Africa. What they had hoped 
for so long has at last been realized. The Boers 
have given up the struggle, acknowledged King Edward as 
their lawful sovereign, and in return for their obliging and 
submissive attitude, the British propose to give their 
former, stubborn antagonists $15,000,000 in cold cash, for 
the reconstruction and restocking of farms. It seems that 
everybody is satisfied with .the final outcome and willing to 
cheer for Edward VII as long as the cash holds out. The 
Boers obtained better terms than could have been con- 
sidered probable, in view of the determined, ferocious at- 
titude of Lord Salisbury and big-mouthed Chamberlain. It 
is very likely that the King brought pressure to bear on his 
ministers, advised them to “let the Boers down easy.” But 
it is also very likely that powerful financial interests had a 
vcice in the councils of peace, and pointed out the dangers 
of another year’s campaign and the rapidly increasing 
financial burdens of the Empire. It is, of course, very 
patriotic and very inspiring to see a statesman arguing about 
the magic charm and power of an empire, the greatness of 
its past, present and future, the necessity of being stern 
and unflinching towards rebellious peasants. The inspira- 
tion dies away, however, and that very quickly, when the 
cash is growing scarce, when debts are piling up, when 
tax-payers begin to groan and kick and when time-honored 
policies have to be abandoned. Some years ago, a certain 
prominent member of the German Reichstag exclaimed 
that “it is hard to be patriotic with an empty stomach.” The 
Englishman, undoubtedly, felt the same way in the last few 
months, or else he would not have been so anxious to in- 
dulge inthe luxury of a jag, of rioting and mafiicking, 
when the news arrived that peace had been signed, and to 
endanger his precarious health, after having his fill of all 
the wild orgies, by sleeping and snoring peacefully on the 
sidewalks and in the gutters of fashionable residence sec- 
tions of Old London. He had to havea “hot time,” be- 
cause the blooming war was over and those bull-headed 
Boers had at last recognized the superior rights of mining 
stock-jobbers and the necessity of “giving up their land to 
the stronger and wealthier. 

Yes, the stock-jobber’s rights had to be recognized; 
they excelled those of the British tax-payer and soldier. 
Without the stock-jobber, there would have been no war; 
no loans aggregating $1,250,000,000; no increase in income 
tax; no resort to a protection policy; no Magerfonteins 
and no Spion Kops; no humiliating military exposures; 
no surrendering of Great Sritain’s exclusive rights in the 
Yangtse Valley to hated Germany and no buckling under 
to Russia and France. No wonder that the average 
Britisher has lost his head and sees visions of the millen- 
nium. He will now be more disposed to participate in the 
greatest show_on earth and of the century, the coronation, 
and to tell envying foreigners that England is still a great 
country and proposes to continue to do business at the old 


To British are highly elated over the termination of 


stand. 

If taxation has increased, the hope is indulged in that 
it will be offset by speculatlve profits and larger trade. The 
stock-exchange brokers, both in London and Johannes- 
burg, are in a jubilant mood; their mouth has become 
watery again; plentiful and fat commissions are once 
more in sight. There will be great times, great 
manipulation, great purchases and sales. The British 


public, they think, will soon be buying right and 


The Mirror 


lett, any old thing. Enthusiasm has to vent itself in some- 
thing, and what could be more appropriate and more 
tempting than a purchase of Kaffir stocks? Some of them 
are already above the ante-bellum level, but that does not 
make any difference. American ideas are spreading fast 
in England and on the Continent. Morganism has leavened 
the speculative dough and there is going to be a rise, and 

a beautiful one at that. Americans have taught London 
something in the last few years; they have illustrated the 

purposes of stock-jobbing, and modern financiering has 
been reduced to a fine art. Speculative salvation comes 

from the American side of the Atlantic, where Morgan’s 
gospel has gained numerous adherents and is universally 
acclaimed as the only right and proper one. 

London brokers are rigging up things under the guid- 
ance of Morgan’s masterful hand. They are rapidly be- 
coming adepts in the art of “scientific” speculation, and we 
might as well prepare ourselves for sensational develop- 
ments before a great while. There are thousands and 
thousands of impoverished speculators in England, 
France and Germany, who are anxiously waiting for a re- 
vival of bull speculation ‘and for a chance to get to the 
trough. Bull speculation is the only one that satisfies the 
public. It is, therefore, no wonder that brokers always 
advise purchases. The public will not sell, and in order 
to make commissions, it must be induced to buy, which it 
is only too willing todo. There is already a slow increase 
in transactions, and Kaffirs and other securities will soon 
sell at fabulous prices. Dividends will be disregarded. 
Who cares about dividends these days? People do not 
want anything on their money any more. They only want 
o speculate. Dividends are too small to be interesting or 
profitable, anyway. Speculation for a rise, that is the 
thing. Itis only the old fogies, with antediluvian ideas 
that still cling to dividend ideas and dividend prospects. 
The value of a stock is not determined by such things any 
more. It is determined by pools and cliques, by high- 
rollers like Morgan, Gates and Harriman, to whom stock 
certificates are nothing but pawns on the speculative chess- 
board. Such men do not care whether the certificate 
represents something or nothing. They simply fight their 
battles with it. 

Similar ideas are beginning to prevail in European 
markets. Everything is speculation; everybody with a 
little money saved up wants to gamble. The more un- 
known a stock is, the more popular it is with the frantic 
speculative mob.. Kaffir shares, for instance, are issued 
by companies controlling properties which are more or less 
unknown and located thousands of miles away from home. 
The management of such mines can issue any report it 
pleases. It can pay dividends that are not earned, in order 
to dispose of stock to the suckers and it can also refuse to 
pay anything, or make discouraging reports, when there 
are millions of ore in sight, for the purpose of freezing out 
easily-scared stockholders. The public does not consider 
such things, or such potentialities. It likes Kaffirs, be- 
cause these shares represent gold mines, the value of 
which is reputed to be as fabulous as was that of the land 
of Ophir. 

The stock exchange is a great institution. It is grow- 
ing more important than governments themselves. The 
public is more disposed to read stock exchange quotations 
than Government or Congressional news. News about the 
European trips, or about the health of J. P. Morgan, is 
more important than all the eruptions of Mont Pelee, or 
the Coronation of a British king, or the ascension of 
Alfonso XIII. Money rules the world. Money is the 
power, and kings and governments are its puppets. 
Money makes and ends war. The Rothschilds, the Cecil 
Rhodes, the Werners andthe Beits had more to do with 
the troubles in South Africa than Salisbury or Chamber- 
lain. They urged the beginning and urged the ending of 
the war. They advised their followers about coming events; 
they had their private sources of knowledge and made 
millions and millions, while Boer and Tommy Atkins were 
banging away at each other. 

The public will not bother about such things, however. 





As long as everybody has a chance to make money in spe. 
culation, everything will be serene and nobody will dare to 
voice a protest. The eternal worship of Baal will be re. 
sumed with renewed energy. Old Paul Kruger and his 


old Bible, the defeated Boer, justice, decency, humanit 


y 
may all go hang. Whocares about such things? Are 


they of any profit to anybody? They accomplish nothing, 
It is only the cranks, the soft-hearted and soft-brained, 
the dreamers and visionaries, the men who never amount 
to anything and never accumulate anything, who wil] 
refer to matters of this kind. Successis thething nowa- 
days, not dreams or ethical considerations. Did you ever 
see a rich philosopher, a rich poet or arich reformer? 
These men do nothing but think and talk. They should 
speculate and devote their brains to better and more 
profitable things. Who thinks nowadays? Nobody cares 
to think any more; that is to say, nobody of common sense, 
Action is what we want. What are men like Socrates, 
Plato, Cicero, St. Augustine, Petrarch, Shakespeare, 
Michel Angelo and Goethe beside John Law, a John W. 
Gates, a J. Pierpont Morgan or a Dr. Seward Webb? 

Therefore, let us resume the worship of Baal and let 
us buy Kaffirs. Letus dance around the Golden Calf, as 
we have always done and will always do. Let us burn in- 
cense to J. P. Morgan and Beit. Therefore, strike up, 
band! What isthe last quotation on De Beers? Baal, 
Baal! 

Fe et 
LOVE AND HISTORY. 





BY FREDERICK L. KNOWLES, 


OSES shed their petals 
R Countless Junes ago, 
And those dead Decembers 
Brought their snow. 





Weary eyes were covered 
With their patient lids, 

By the yet unbuilded 
Pyramids. 


Life and Death, like sweethearts, 
Hand in hand, 

Then as now stole over 
Sea and land. 


Lovers kissed and quarreled, 
Eyes were moist and blue, 
In the Midian meadows 
Moses knew. 


Cheeks were wet with weeping, 
Brows were hot with fire, 
Ere the hand of Homer 
Swept the lyre. 


And this masque of midnight, 
And the moon’s white face, 

Looked on Nile and Jordan, 
Thebes and Thrace. 


Must the mint be new, dear, 
If the coin is gold? 

Though youth dies, Love never 
Waxes old. 


History means this morning 
Greece is here and now; 
Let us drain Time’s beaker— 

I and Thou! — 


Press thy lips to mine, dear, 
Thus—and thus—and thus; 

Space and time shall perish, 
Slain by us. 


All the lands of wonder— 
Years of pain and bliss 
We will taste together 
In that kiss! 
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‘hem to a grocer. 


A COOLING MACHINE. 


NO MORE SWELTERING HOUSES. 





r-THE gravity apparatus for cooling dwellings, invented 
by Prof. Willis L. Moore, chief of the weather 
bureau, patents for which were recently secured, 
has been placed in operation for public demonstration. The 
machine looks like a cylinder stove, and, the inventor 
claims, will, intime, come to be considered as essential to 
the comfort of a dwelling in summer as heating apparatus 
in winter. Prof. Moore says that the cost of cooling a given 
space with his machine is approximately the'same as that of 
heating the same space by means of a stove or furnace. 
Besides this, the different uses to which the machine may 
be put are unlimited. He expects it to prove of great value 
to hospitals, particularly for reducing the temperature of 
wards in which fever patients are confined, and in ad- 
dition to its use for cooling residences and hotels, he says 
it solves the problem of individual cold storage. Secretary 
of Agriculture Wilson, after viewing the workings of the 
gravity machine, ordered that one be placed in his private 
office and a number of other officials of the Departm ent of 
Agriculture and the weather bureau have followei his ex- 
ample. 

Prof. Moore’s invention, in addition to reducing tem- 
perature, washes, cleanses and renders the air dry and 
healthful. Hot air filled with dust was taken into the ma- 
chine at a temperature of nearly 100 degrees and expelled 
almost instantly at a temperature of 30 degrees and with 
its relative humidity lessened by more than half. 

[he gravity machine operates, as its name implies, on 
the principle of gravity. That is, it makes use of the dif- 
ference in weight between air at a high and at a low 
temperature. The gravity cooler is, moreover, automatic. 
It works solely on the principle of gravity, requires no mo- 
tive power and is self-adjusting.. When the weather is 
very hot the machine works faster than when it is only 
moderately warm, and when the weather is temperate the 
machine ceases its operations altogether. It is necessary 
to charge the machine only once a day, preferably in the 
morning, and it will then automatically keep the dwelling 
in which it is placed at a cool, even temperature. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wilson had heard of Prof. 
Moore’s machine and walked tothe weather bureau from 
church, Sunday morning, a week ago. Mr. Wilson was 
warm after his walk and told Prof. Moore he wanted to be 
“cooled off.” He was taken tothe room where the ma- 
chine was in operation, and a few minutes later buttoned 
up his coat and remarked that he did not care to be frozen 
to death in summer. 

The machine in operation at the weather bureau is 
much too large for the roomin whichit is placed, and 
makes the room feel like the cold storage department of a 
packing house. Itis of the size intended tor a hospital 
ward and was built for experimental purposes. 

Prof. Moore says that as soon asthe foreign patents 
were granted he would make public the formula of the 
>omposition with which the machine is charged. He said, 
however, that the composition contained no ammonia, nor 
apy of the usual ingredients of ordinary freezing mix- 
tures. 

The room in which the machine was in operation con- 
2ined 4,000 cubic feet of air, and, although the doors were 
being opened and closed every few minutes, the tempera 


‘ure remained below 60 degrees and the room was much 
too cold for comfort. 


et Ft Ut 
FATE. 





NCE there were two beautiful white eggs laid side 
\ q by side in a nice, new nest. A great big man 

‘ gathered them up with his rough bands and sold 
And one little egg was a good little egg 
od went into am angel cake, but the other little egg was a 
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very, very bad little egg, and got mashed on an actress! — 


Town Topics. 
eet Ut 


WAR ON GREEK LETTER “FRATS.” 





BY w. A. CURTIS, 





versity of Mississippi decreed that the Greek letter 

fraternities represented there should be forbidden 
to make any initiations until the fall of 1903. Viewed as the 
preliminary of a decree of actual exile, the fraternity men 
sent a deputation to the Legislature and endeavored to have 
an act passed ordering the trustees to rescind the decree. 
But allin vain. The Legislature declined totake any action, 
not so much through any hostility or lack of interest in the 
matter, as because the matter was outside their province. 
Eight fraternities are represented at the university: Delta Psi, 
Phi Delta Theta, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Sigma Chi, Phi 
Kappa Psi, Delta Tau Delta,Sigma Alpha Epsilon and South- 
ern Kappa Alpha. Although it is a Southern institution, all 
but two of this list are Northern-born orders, the institution 
being unique in that respect, as at other Southern colleges 
Southern-born fraternities comprise the majority of those 
represented. Two other Northern fraternities, Beta Theta 
Pi and Chi Psi, once maintained chap‘ers there, which 
finally succumbed to their more prosperous rivals. 

The movement at the University of Mississippi really 
took its rise at the University of Arkansas. Last year, 
the independent students of the latter university organized 
a movement to oust the fraternities. They did not apply 
to the trustees, but, beginning with a campaign carried on by 
the press of the entire State, they secured pledges from all 
candidates for the Legislature before their election, with 
the result that the Legislature passed a law which was in 
effect the banishment of the fraternities. This law: for- 
bids any member of a fraternity to “receive a college 
honor.” This was at first interpreted to mean that de- 
grees could not be conferred upon the proscribed class, and 
though it was not so interpreted last commencement, there 
is no knowing when such a construction will be put upon 
it. No fraternity man can hold office in the university 
battalion above second lieutenant. Every faculty fratern- 
ity man must repudiate in writing his fraternity allegiance. 
Other onerous conditions vex the fraternity men, the 
whole with the result that a fraternity which had granted 
a charter to a local body, last spring, refused to confer it, 
that one of the four fraternities already there has with- 
drawn its chapter and that others expect todo so. The 
victory at Arkansas was not so surprising as it might have 
been, considering that there were but four fraternities 
represented there, that all were young chapters and that 
they comprised less than a forth of the students. 

The leader of the “antis” at Arkansas, as soon as he 
saw victoryin sight, opened a correspondence with stu- 
dents at Tulane, Washington and Lee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Texas, and Vanderbilt. The first results 
of this correspondence have been shown at the University 
of Mississippi. The situation there differs radically from 
that at Arkansas. The youngest chapters there were 
established nearly thirty years ago and others are forty and 
No large number of colleges have had the 
fraternity system longer. The fraternity men are a large 
majority of the students, nearly four-fifths. The uni- 
versity educates a larger proportion of the male whites of 
the State than does any other Southern college. It is the 
paramount institutlon of the State. Everywhere are its 
alumni, alumni of the fraternities. Yet the inconsiderable 
handful of independents routed the fraternity men, de- 
feated them with the trustees, succeeded in staving off 
action by the Legislature. Representing to the trustees 


A T the beginning of this year, the trustees of the Uni- 


fifty years old. 


that the fraternity men were immoral, disloyal to the uni- 
versity, and that they monopolized all college offices, the 
independents secured the desired decree in spite of protests 
from the fraternity men, demands for investigation and 
opportunities for rebuttal of the charges. 


The defeated 
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element has now fallen back upon the rather hopeless last 


resource of endeavoring to stir up public sentiment within 
and without the State. The local chapters are attending to 
to sentiment within the State. The fraternities of which 
they are branches are attending to public sentiment else- 
where. The general secretary of Delta Tau Delta has 
entered into correspondence with the secretaries of the 
other fraternities and some concerted action will be under- 
taken. 


But the fraternity men are decidedly discouraged. The 
rule is to the effect that no initiations can be made for two 
years. This is regarded as but a whipping of the devil 
around the stump. To the complaints of the fraternities, 
the trustees make reply that their existence has not been 
taken away. Two years hence, they will be so reduced in 
numbers that the trustees can find plausible excuse for 
saying that they represent only an inconsiderable interest 
and administer the coup de grace. Unless something 
‘unexpected intervenes, this is almost sure to happen. By 
slow poison is the death of the fraternities to be accom- 
plished. Pressure from outside the State can have little 
effect. It is believed that one of the general fraternities, 
so far from joining the fight, will withdraw its chapter, 
situated far from the rest and out of touch with them. [If 


this is done, others will probably follow suit. 


The chapters themselves are full of fight. But so far, 
they have been beaten. They threaten to emigrate to 
Tulane, Vanderbilt and Alabama. This threat may bring 
about a revocation of the law, but it is also possible that 
he partial carrying out of the threat may be welcomed by 
the trustees, for this removal of the fraternity element, 
this destfuction of fraternity traditions, will leave the 
university to fillup with men who know and care nothing 
for fraternity life and thus definitely prevent the rehabilita- 
tion or re-establishment of fraternities. 


Successful at the universities of Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi, where next will the “antis” strike? Vanderbilt and 
Alabama had laws forbidding fraternites for a number of 
years, and at each a sub-rosa chapter of Phi Delta Theta 
secured their abrogation. Eight years ago, when the 
Tillmanite regime struck down the ancient University of 
South Carolina, taking away a number of departments, 
crippling it and changing it to the College of South 
Carolina, because it was “a nursery of aristocrats,” this 
was soon followed by a ukase of exile against the fraterni- 
ties existing there, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Chi Phi, Chi 
Psi, Phi Delta Theta, Phi Kappa Psi, Southern Kappa 
Alpha, and Kappa Sigma. But strange to say, at Clemson 
College, the new Tillmanite institution, built out of the de- 
partments wrenched from the institution at Columbia, 
fraternities were allowed. The aristocrats might not 
belong to such orders, but the plain people could. In the 
same State, Furman University, a small Baptist college in 
the mountains, abolished fraternities, three years ago, and 
Chi Psi, Southern Kappa Alpha, and Alpha Tau Omega 
lost chapters. 


In the early days at Unionand Williams,the pioneers of 
the Greek letter fraternity system encountered much opposi- 
tion. Northern Kappa Alpha, Sigma Phi, and Delta Phi 
bore the brunt and won the day for their younger rivals. 
In the West, hostility raged for a time. The supreme 
courts of Indiana and California ordered Purdue and the 
University of California to remove the restrictions that had 
been placed upon fraternities, holding that it was class 
legislation, discrimination against a body of citizens and 
that the same guarantees that allowed mature citizens to 
belong to the Masons and similar orders, forbade a State- 
supported institution to impose any conditions upon mem- 
bership in college secret societies. A private school could 
do asit pleased, but not a State school. In view of this 
precedent, established in Indiana and California, it is 
difficult to see how Arkansas and Mississippi can uphold 
the authorities of their universities. Three State univer- 
south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line have banished, or constructively banished, 
Greek letter fraternities. 


sities and a denominational college 


The last feeble struggles of 
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| WAS taken there. 


their brethren at Mississippi, ought to be of interest to 
Greek letter men everywhere. When these outer defences 
are beaten in, the enemy may suddenly appear at the door 
of those resting in fancied security. 


Jt ot ut ut 
IMPRESSIONS. 





MUSIC, 





It was late. And, tired with wind 
and rain, head-heavy with the unsorted impressions of 
the long day’s sights, I would, alone, never have sought 

or dreamed of finding an-emotional experience in this dingy 

Paris café beyond the Seine. The street was dark; 

omnibuses clattered with insufferable noise over the cobble 

stones; the rain fell sullenly, and within the steaming 
windows of the café were dark heads and bodies wedged 
densely together. I opened the glass door, passed inside, 
and reeled in the atmosphere of thick tobacco smoke and 
exhalations from the damp clothes of these vivacious 
pleasure-seekers squeezed between the mean tables. 

Before each was a glass—such liquids. Everyone was 

chattering and drinking. In the middle of the room, on a 

stage, drooped the orchestra, mute, waiting in that foul 

atmosphere till their own music should bring the anodyne 
of oblivion to their surroundings. I balanced myself on 

a corner of a seat and waited. Then, suddenly, over that 

assemblage came silence slowly, not to all at once, but 

radiating outwards from the orchestra. This soft, slow- 
moving music that hushed the noises was like the murmur 
of hidden water running from darkness into the light, 

and singing as it ran. The music hardly ever rose above a 

whisper, and yet it was searchingly articulate. I heard 

the rain patter on the window. Through the smoke I saw 
the musicians swaying as they played. The music came, 
so it seemed, from nowhere, passing over us, mingling 
with us, like a small wind passing over and mingling with 

a field of wheat, hypnotizing as it passed. It lasted but a 

few minutes—this “Chants Sans Paroles” of Tschaikowsky’s 

—but the sensation it left of a lacuna, pregnant with mean- 

ings, in the activities of life, is ineradicable. This diver- 

gent company of men and women united under the com- 
pulsion of silence, and the music that filled without dis- 
turbing it, knew for a little the unknowable, heard the 
chant of eternal beauty in a dingy café beyond the Seine. 

Then the intolerable message of this wordless song passed 

into silence. The glass doors of the café were opened, 

the clatter of the world outside was heard, and with the 
accustomed sounds of common life came—relief. 

vt 
FORM. 





Three thoughts by Rodin! 

One stood, shining white, near to the side wall of the 
It did not cry for attention, this rounded block of 
At tirst I saw 


studio. 
marble lying on its rough trestle of wood. 
only the small, nude form stretching her white limbs above 
the marble and clinging to it, so alluring, so {happy; but as 
I looked, from beneath there emerged the figure of St. 
Antony just suggested in the marble, face downwards, 
turning fiercely from the beautyof theworld. He lies 
prone, a tortured, huddled figure, his lips glued to the 
crucifix which he clutches in an abandonment of fierce 
renunciation, while above, she, never doubting her final 
triumph, half revealed, half hidden by the marble, croons 
her endearments. With her the undiminished joy, with 
him the tortured ecstasy of denial; this wrought into marble 
by one whose vision has given life, the intensest, to a 
theme that the generations had worn toa shadow. 

The second, shining white, was like this. The bare 
figure of a boy stands flush to the marble, his back cling- 
ing to it. On his breast are pressed the lips of a Prisoner, 
prisoned, too, from his waist downwards inthe marble. 
In this father’s kiss there passes from him into the body 
of his child, visiting him in his captivity, all the agony of a 
life-long parting, all the pent-up emotion that must be 
discharged in one cruel moment, mercifully given. 
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The third, shining white, was but a hand, the fingers 
curling inwards. It stood alone, asmall unhappy hand, 
shooting out solitary from a pedestal—a great honor for so 
tinya burden. And yet— 

These three—two kisses burning into the marble, and 
under their breath, most 

The Academy. 


an unhappy hand—spoke, 
tenderly and poignantly. 
et Ut 
HE THAT EXALTETH HIMSELF. 





BY H, N. L 4 





the smallest peccadilio dotted his twenty-five 

years. Like a clean, white stairway they lay 
behind him, each step a testimony of well-doing. Was it 
any wonder that he looked about him at other young men 
whose feet had tripped where his had passed on unerringly, 
with sanctified disdain? 

Drink, cards, women, horses—these had been the un- 
doing of others. He pitied their weakness. His chaste 
lips had never been polluted by liquor; cards, women and 
horses had no temptations for him—all three were uncer- 
tain and expensive. A man was a fool to put any faith in 
them. From his pinnacle he looked with intolerance upon 
frail mankind. 

What he could not understand was why, in view of his 
perfect living, the men of the town did not evince for him 
a greater friendship and admiration. Why, for instance, 
was he not as great a favorite as Dave Mitchell? Dave, 
the reckless, the easy-going, always getting into scrapes, 
always scrambling out of them some way. 

Mitchell’s big build,broad chest and powerful shoulders 
were objects of repulsion to fair-skinned Kenneth. 

The town in which they both lived was not far enough 
away from the big city for every temptation not to be 
within easiest reach. It was a placid, little Southern town, 
full of sunshine and languor, the sweet scent of flowers, 
the joyous song of birds. Atypical Southern town, where 
things flourished of their own accord. Its name, Magnolia, 
was illustrative of the flowery life they led there. 
Curiously enough, Kenneth was the son of the late magis- 
trate, one of the most convivial spirits the place had ever 
produced, while Dave was the eldest born of the meek 
parson. It was as if the two had been surreptitiously 
changed in their cradles. 

Judge Carew was the chief personage of the place, and 
his residence, situated on the crest of the highest hill, was 
known by the dignified name of the “Mansion.” Set in 
the midst of magnolias, it rose majestically above the less 
pretentious homes. At length, one day, when his twenty- 
five years had flowed calmly and uneventfully, a picture 
presented at the Judge’s home had power to move to swifter 
currents the serenely purling blood of Kenneth Weld. 

Out under the trees, in their delicious green shade, sat 
a girl in white. Her skin was clear and creamy, like the 
blossoms about her, and her hair was wonderfully black 
and glossy, with a fine, deep wave running through it, like 
ripples in a dark sea. 

She was Romayne, the Judge’s daughter. As Kenneth 
came along Romayne smiled, for she had known him 
since childhood, and Kenneth, who had no intention of 
doing so, turned suddenly and went in atthe gate. Strange 
thoughts rushed into his mind. He was five-and-twenty; 
his father was married by that time, so was his grand- 
father. It was high time he was similarly situated. He 
would marry Romayne. She had entire charge of her 
father’s household, and must, necessarily, be a competent 
housekeeper. It was the proper thing for a man to do. 
Yes; he would marry Romayne. 

He came in, therefore, and spent an hour with her 
He came again the next day and for 
Roymane received him with the 


€) H, Kenneth Weld was a model young man! Not 


under the trees. 
several succeeding days. 
courtesy she extended to all and which he believed was for 
him alone. 

He told her of his high principles and of the exemplary 
life he led, and Romayne listened, wondering why she did 





not feel more warmed and attracted to the man who was 
such a pattern of virtue. 

She was a lonely, motherless girl, and had no one o{ 
her own sex to advise her. But she was wise enough in 
her generation to know something of the badness of the 
world and to be unwilling to risk her future with an un- 
worthy object. She was the true Southern woman, full of 
fire, sentiment, intensity, and she looked out at that future 
of hers with wide, earnest eyes. 

She had heard much of the virtues of Kenneth Weld 
and it seemed to her almost wicked to turn from virtue. 
Hence she hearkened to his addresses and tried, tried 
always, to make herself care. 

Kenneth was an entirely cool wooer, preferring to take 
his own time about everything and to doit all his own way. 
He did not for a moment question Romayne’s reciprocation. 
Of course, she must be all gratitude and pride that he had 
singled her out. On anevening of the most thrilling 
beauty Kenneth put his fortunes tothe touch. The full 
moon sailed aloft in a sky all the more clear because of 
recent heavy showers, and the magnolias drugged the at- 
mosphere with their rich, sweet breath. Romayne sat un- 
der the trees again, and again she was all in white. Her 
beauty surpassed even that of the night. Kenneth was 
full of an exemplary domesticity. “Romayne,” he began, 
steadily; “I have told you of the purity of my life, its high 
principles and its aims. I have much to offer you and I 
give it gladly. Will you share my life with me—a life 
which is entirely in accordance with what a man’s life 
should be? 

Romayne hesitated. 

Other pictures rushed impetuously into her mind. She 
thought of quite other people coming to woo, and of their 
doing it in a way altogether different from Kenneth’s. But 
she quickly mastered herself. Surely noone else could 
stand before her and give her the assurance that there 
was not the slightest doing in his whole life of which he 
would be ashamed to have her know. 

She even thought of it religiously, and of how Scripture 
tells us to honor the righteous man. 

Her heart sank within her as she turned to him and 
said, bravely, “Yes, Kenneth, I will share it with you.” 

They were both standing and he continued to face her, 
at a little distance, his hands hanging at his sides, a com- 
placent smile upon his lips. 

“Of course, I felt sure of your answer,” he said. “I 
knew you were the girl to appreciate a good man.” 

What a strange chill swept over her! 

Then he spoke again. 

“My child,” he said, with superior knowledge, “per- 
haps you do not know—you are so inexperienced—that 
when a man has asked a woman to be his wife, and she has 
accepted, he usually shows her some little token of his re- 
gard?” 

The girl smiled in spite of herself. 

He held out his arms. 

She came to him in the vague hope that, through this, 
He bent his lips 
and hers met them, half-way and reciprocal. 


something, still sleeping, might awaken. 


All at once he pushed her rudely from him and with- 
drawing his arms, folded them austerely on his breast. 

“Romayne,” he gasped, in righteous horror, “I believe 
you have let other men kiss you! You did not meet me as 
a modest girl, but as one who has had experience!” He 
glared at her with all the scorn of outraged virtue, even 
moving a few paces away, that a fluttering ribbon of her 
gown might not contaminate him by its touch. 

Romayne stood transfixed, her blood turning to ice. The 
feeling that rose up in her heart for him seemed almost as 
if it would burn and wither him. 

“Tell me,” he cried hoarsely, “tell me the truth—and 
remember that you are speaking to one whose lips have 
never framed the smallest falsehood—is it not true that 
other men have enjoyed your kisses?” 

She looked at him with disdain. 

“Others? No! One other—yes. Before he went North 
last summer, Dave Mitchell stole a kiss from my lips—” 
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sented itself stubbornly. 
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For Men and Boys. 


Cool, comfo1table wearing apparel for hot weather. Here are values 
that are seldom ee Better. 





toms—special values for this week, 


oo*seet. 


$3.95 


Less than the cost of making. 


A Baseball Catcher’s Mitt With Every Boy’s Suit. 


B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, —h S2ashington Avenue 


Men’s and Youths’ Summer Trousers 
—Largest and finest stock in St. Louis to 
select from, made of Flannel, Homespun 
or Crashes, with or without turn-up bot- 


$2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 
Boys’ Vest Suits—Coat, Vest and Pants 


—strictly all wool—make good suit for 
oF dress—suits worth $6.00 and $7.00, at 





thei Norfolk Suits—of gray mixed 
Cassimere, (sizes 6 to 12 years), very swell 


sults— 
Worth $3.50, for $/.95 


Boys’ Sailor Suits—Fine All-Wool Suits 
of red, slue cr brown serge, light weight, 
for hot weather—(sizes 3 to 10 years )— 

Suits worth $4.00, for $2.50 


Boys’ Suits—Fine All-Wool Two-Piece 
Knee-Pants Suits—single and double- 
breasted styles, some have belt made of 
cloth to match suit—mostly all made with 
double seat and knees— (sizes 3 to 16 years) 

Suits worth $4.00 and $5.00, for $2 50 














“And you did not consider it a sin?” cried Kenneth, in- 
exorably. 

o,” she returned defiantly, “I did not think so then 
and I do not think so now!” 

“You are not worthy of me!” hecried in moral indigna- 
tion and, without another word, he turned and strode 
swiftly away, feeling that he had been polluted by his awful 
experience. 

He rushed through the white atin as if to shake 
the dust of iniquity from his chaste feet. 

Out into the lane he sped, the perspiration breaking in 
beads upon his forehead. He drew out his spotless hand- 
kerchief and drew it across his burning lips. 

His very soul seemed seared. 

How fortunate he had found outintime! W hat fear- 
ful deception might have been practiced upon him! 

He shuddered. 

Unconsciously his speeding footsteps carried him into 
the neighboring village some miles away. He was be- 
coming footsore and weary. 

Around the door of the tavern some of the men of his 
own town were lounging. 

“Why, well, what’s the matter?” they cried. “You 
look done up. Come in and take a bracer, it will cheer you!” 

They spoke with that comradeship he so often had 
coveted, and he turned to them with hungry, yearning 
eyes. He was faint and exhausted—merit had been met 
with deception—perhaps their society would cheer him. He 
was in sore need of cheer. They saw his hesitation and 
urged again. 

The rest of that night was almost a blank to Kenneth 
Weld. He had vague recollections of a fierce fluid like the 
waters of Hell scorching his throat, and of fumes mount- 
ing to his brain; he was sure he remembered the flap of 
cards—in his own fingers, too—and then there was the 
misty memory of someone with familiar broad shoulders 
coming in and saying it was a “burning shame,” and lead- 
ng bim home with a strong, guiding arm. 

Kenneth was wretchedly ill for several days after that 
night of horror, and during that time had ample opportunity 


for moral reflection. 


“Take heed lest you stumble,” was a text that pre- 





He arose at length; wan, emaciated, crestfallen. 

He would go again to Romayne. After all, it is not 
unpardonable when one has been weak but once. 

He would forgive Romayne—in view of his own single 
fall from grace, he would accord her that rich and god-like 
thing—his forgiveness. To err, he told himself, is human. 
To forgive, divine. 

He crept away stealthily. Not as a brave man who has 
nothing to fear and whose walk on earth is upright, but as 
a whipped cur. All the way he was rehearsing what he 
should say to Romayne. Of his own little transgression he 
would say nothing—was it not the shock of her sin which 
had driven him to it? 

He did not approach the house by the honorable front 
gate, but through a rear passage in the shrubbery. 

The evening was as still and as beautiful as that other 
one, but there was no moon, the stars sparkling softly in 
its place. 

He wondered if she would be sitting under the trees, 
and he stole noiselessly to that part of the garden. 

Yes; there she was. He could see the white gown in 
the faint light. No doubt she had repented ere this and 
was only awaiting the opportunity to sue for forgiveness. 
How generous she would think him to come of his own 
accord! 

He crept closer. 

He heard the low murmur of her voice. 
bemoaning her frailty aloud to the stars? 

A step nearer and a wide-spreading magnolia concealed 
him. He strained his ears to the utmost to hear what she 
might be murmuring. But after a moment he was startled 


Was she then 


beyond measure. 

Whose was that other voice? 

He parted a heavy branch and peered through. As he 
did so he was in time to see Romayne rise from the camp- 
chair in which she had been sitting and stand for a moment 
swaying in the starlight. But instantly a tall form was 
beside her and an arm went protectingly about her waist. 

“Romayne, darling!” cried a man’s voice, warm 
eager and thrilling, “I love you better than my life! I 
am not worthy of youin any way—you who are so good, 
and beautiful and spotless—but if you will only consent to 
take me you can make what you will of me—re-create me. 





Kiss me, sweetheart! Let me know the sweetness of 
those beautiful lips for the first time of their own accord. 
Oh, can you look with the smallest favor on one so utterly 
unworthy?” 

“Dave,” came a tremulous voice, hardly recognizable as 
Romayne’s; “I love you. I know now that I always have. 
You are true and honorable, but before I consent to be 
yours let me make one little confession to you. A few 
nights ago—” 

But he cut her short. 

“No, not one! There is no possible confession you 
could make to me. IfI thought there was the smallest 
speck on your white conscience I should be relieved, for 
then I might be one degree less unworthy of you. But 
there is nothing, and all confessions shall be from me to 
you, and you will redeem meif you can, my saint!” His 
head bent to hers and her lips met his more than half way. 

Saith the Scriptures: “He that exalteth himself shall 
be abased, and he that abaseth himself shall be exalted.” 


et oF 
SENEX AD CHLOEN. 





(An Imitation.) 





And I myself am old and cannot sing, 
But, see, the pear-tree stands in bridal white; 
Have pity on me, Chloe, it is spring. 


ee sings no nightingale to win you forth, 


I would not wrest you from the Thracian boy 

Who loves you aad whose vows of love you love; 
I ask but that you sit awhile with me 

And let the blossom kiss you from above. 


Give me your hand; Jong, long ago I sat 
With Lalage beneath the flowering tree: 

As you, she sat and mused, with love-lit eyes— 
Ab! Chloe, weave a golden dream for me. 


«x * * * * * 


The nightingales are dumb, the blossom falls, 
The hand I hold in mine is limp and cold, 
The stars are dead that lived within your eyes. 
Have pity on me Chloe, I am old. 
E. C., in the Westminster Gazette. 
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COMMENCEMENT DAY. 


BY “DARWIN” 

The mail, the other morning, brought me, 
among other communications, an invitation 
to commencement exercises, with a card from 
a little Miss who is about to graduate. I 
will not go, but I will send the little lady a 
bunch of flowers. 

To herthey willjexpress the promise of the 
occasion, the tender sentiment of a friend. 
I know that their ephemeral perfume is a 
sad prediction of the brevity of her joy. I 
know that the day that has been of such 
gleeful importance as an anticipation will 
be freighted with an awful pathos as a 
reminiscence. An uncompleted task is 
always bright with hope. All realization 
lacks an indefineable something. The thrill 
of achievement is always followed by the 
reaction of suspended endeavor. But these 
are not my reasons for remaining away 
from school on Commencement Day. 
Mine are selfish ones. They are scars. 
A school-room filled with girls and boys, 
with flowers and mothers, anxious friends 
and visitors, is to me a torture-chamber; it 
is a charnel-house of dead ambitions. 

Mental scientists say that a perfume isa 
more potent stimulant to the memory than 
anything that appeals to the senses. I 
think they are right. The scent of a tube- 
rose is always associated in my mind with 
funerals, the piney smell of cedar, with 
church interiors and Christmas times, 
while the rank odor of dog-fennel can fill 
the air with sunshine and the distant shouts 
of hallooing companions. And as there is 
something inthe air of a school-room on 
commencement day that is magical, 
that delicate combination of crinoline 
and lavender, of new linen, of fresh-washed 
tresses, and that pervading something that 
exales from wholesome femininity has a 
devil’s power to make me blue. It brings 
up with photographic vividness a little 
school room {back in old Kentucky, on a 
June morning, long, long ago. Its walls are 
decked with painted maps, moth-eaten by 
the hungry “pointer;” chalked flowers and 
legends are on the black-boards. Through 
the windows are in sight, the meadows 
flecked with dandelions, the lawn paths 
dark with moisture from the dewy bosom of 
the earth, inviting the feverish children to 
her cooling breast. The air is full of the 
smell of clover, and musical with the hum 
of bugs. In the roum the boys and girls 
are at their desks in rows, while round the 
wall the visitors, each with a pride in some 
particular scholar, are gathered to witness 
the bestowal of honors on the happy 
children. That is all. But round that picture 
are twined a hundre@ interlacing memories. 
I can feel the complacency born of my 
satisfaction with my new attire. My heart 
beats rapidly again with the excitement that 
I felt during the moment that I faced the 
smiling audience to speak my “piece.” I see 
the encouraging look of the dear little 
brown-eyed girlto whom,from all the others, 
I turned for recognition. I can see as 
plainly as before me now, the scratches on 
my desk in the very place where she laid the 
little bunch of dandelions that she reached 
across the aisle to give me. I can feel the 
hot tears of gratitude swimming in my eyes. 
The scholars are all looking at me 

and at my little friend whose tenderness 
made ber brave enough to overcome her 
Shrinking delicacy. I feel again my mother’s 
kiss on the forehead of her boy when the 
morning’s work was done. I can remember 
thinking of the contrasting color of my 


chubby hand and the wrinkled palm of my 
proud old uncle. 

Then there was the walk over the field 
with the little girl, the long, idle afternoon, 
full of dreams and air-castles and intentions, 
and then—the reality of life. Some of the 
boys left home for bigger schools, others 
went to occupations. The old school-house 
filled with other classes; change is the uni- 
versal law. But oh, the world grew so 
empty to me, when the big, white-covered 
wagons, filled with household goods, left 
the front gate of the house of my little 
friend. They went out of sight, over the 
hill, I can see, yet, the tearful eyes of 
brown; the anguished face, framed in the 
canvas of that emigrant wagon. I see the 
blood-red streak in the Western sky, where 
the wagon went down over the hills, and 
with it went the last hope of that Commence- 
ment day. 

June times came again and again. The 
dandelions were in the fields. The soft 
wind made the clover blossoms nod and 
rattled the big maps on the school-room 
wall, but the illusions of that day have gone 
forever. Like wounds, they have passed; 
but they left their scars. And so I feel 
that every face, bright with the promise of 
this June, will some day be grave with the 
sadness of its memories. I know that 
Commencement days will hold for them, as 
they do for me, a depressing influence that 
defies analysis. 
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Wedding invitations, in correct forms, at 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
100 fine calling cards and engraved copper 
plate; $1.50; 100 cards from your plate, 


$1.00. 
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FOOD ADULTERATIONS, 





The experts of the Federal government 
have been examining into the adulteration 
and substitution of food products, and their 
report reflects as highly upon the ingenuity 
of food artisans as upon their dishonesty. 
They findthat even the cod-fish has not 
escaped, and that there isan article of 
cheaper fish upon the market that is sold as 
“choice cod-fish.” Genuine vanilla beans 
are sold after the oil has all been extracted 
from them, and nutmegs are subjected to 
similar treatment, the punctures being filled 
with lime solution. The use of apples for 
making strawberry and currant jellies was 
discovered by investigations in ’Frisco, but 
the Federal experts go father and report 
the use of pumpkins for making apple but- 
ter. By some enterprising manufacturers 
fruit juices have been eliminated trom the 
liquor of commerce. A _ fine quality of 
brandy may be obtained by adding to furty 
gallons of colored French spirits two ounces 
of brandy oil and one quart of white syrup 
or glycerine. If any particular brand is 
wanted the addition of about three gallons 
of the kind to be imitated will answer the 
purpose. The process of making Rhine 
wine is somewhat more complicated. Mix 
one pound of essence in three gallons of 
proof spirits and add thirty-seven gallons of 
rectified cider; then dissolve a pound of 
tartaric acid ina half-gallon of hot water, 
and add to suit taste. The report says that 
about one-half the Rhine wine used in the 
United States is made inthis manner. Im- 
ported olive oils are frequently ‘adulterated 
with peanut and sesame oils, and this mix- 
ture can be imported and sold in San Fran- 
cisco for less than the California olive oils. 
Upward of fifteen per cent of the food- 
stuffs consumed in this country are adulter- 
ated or are substitutions. 
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: J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


SEVENTH AND LOCUST. 
SL enensatinnntinememeaiiiaa 





She Aumphrey Crescent ingtantaneous 


Hot Water the Instant You 
Only Require it. 


Invaluable for Baths and 
Domestic Use. 
The luxury of Hot Water in any quan- 
tity night or day, 
The Finest, Most Perfect and 
Efficient Made. 


i Reduce your gas bills by using this 
) the finest system known for producing 
hot water, 


Price, 


$20 







; No Home Complete Without an 
nL | : Instantaneous Water Heater. 


See it in practical operation at 


| Backus Building, 


~ Jon Olive St. 











THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. » Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 


RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 
PORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 


MUEGGE’S NATATORIUM 


Now OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 1902. 
Grand Avenue and Hickory Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
HOURS FOR SWIMMING. 

GENTLEMEN AND BOYS—Week days from 6 to 8 o’clock a. M. and from 1 
until 9 o’clock P. M., except Wednesday nights, which are reserved for ladies. Sundays 
all day until 5 o’clock P. mM. 

LADIES AND GIRLS—Week days from 8:30 until 11:30 a. m. ALSO WED- 
NESDAY NIGHTS from 7 to 9 o’clock. 

All communications as to swimming lessons, SWIMMING PARTIES, etc., are to be 
directed to AUG. H. MUEGGE, Grand Avenue and Hickory Street. 

Telephone: Kinloch D 1745. 

















THE COMMUTER AT HOME—Suburban: The old conundrum: Miss Riverside 
“This is shameful! I'll not stand that Dryve: “She refuses to marry him unless 
cook’s insolence amoment longer. As soon he resigns from Tammany Hall.” He: 
as I get to New York I'll ring her up onthe “Well, which will it be—the lady or the 
telephone and discharge her.—Judge. tiger” —Judge. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

M iss Hattie B. Ely, left, last week, for Cleve- 
ind, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Lewis have gone to 
Michigan for the summer. 


Mrs. Scott Barrett Parsons will go to her 


»ttage at South Haven, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Cable, who are traveling 
ibroad, are at present in England. 

The Misses Delafield will leave on Friday, for 

he family cottage, at Wequetonsing. 

Mr. and Mrs, Ferd P. Kaiser of ‘‘The Popular” 
will summer at South Haven, Mich. 

Mrs. Chouteau Smith has gone to Springfield, 
Mo., to visit her nephew, Mr. Bullett. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Willard Teasdale, will 
spend the summer at Charlevoix, Mich. 

Mrs. S. D. Winter is entertaining her neice, 
Miss Bessie Blanton, of Louisville. Ky. 

Mrs. D. R. Calhoun is entertaining her 
mother, Mrs. Whitmore, of New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Clark and family have 
gone to their cottage at Point Aux Barques. 

Mr. and Mrs, Huntington Smith will summer 
at their new country place at Castleton, Ver- 
mont. 

Mr, and Mrs. Ed Goltra will leave, this week, 
for Falmouth, Mass., where they will spend the 
summer, 

Miss Faye Johnston will leave, later in the 
season, with her mother for a tour of the West- 
ern resorts, 

Mrs, Prentis Dana Cheney, who has been for 
several weeks in Paducah, Ky., with friends, 
returned last week. 

Mrs, George P. B. Jackson, has been entertain- 
ing Mrs, D. W. Wear, who has returned to her 
home in Boonville, Mo. 

Mr, and Mrs. Charles W. Nugent left. last 
Saturday, for Grand Haven, Mich., where they 
will spend the summer. 

Mr.and Mrs. Cullen Battle, accompanied by 
their sister, Miss Pearl Pugh, will spend the 
summer in Allinhurst, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs, George P. Jones and Miss 
Francis Jones, have taken a cottage at Point 
Aux Barques for the summer, 

Mr. and Mr. O. D. Garrison, will leave soon 
will leave soon for Falmouth Heights, Mass., 
where they have engaged a cottage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Breckinridge Long, Miss 
Margaret Long, and Mr. Breckinridge Long, 
Jr., will go to the Kastern seacoast for the 
summer, 

Mfss Marion Lindsay and Mr, Frank Overton 
Squires, have announced that {their marriage 
will take place the second week of August, 
at Wequetonsing. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Clark Way have just returned 
from a trip to Denver, Col,, and will leave, the 
the latter part of this week, for their summer 
home in Connecticut. 

Mr. William C, Little, accompanied by Miss 
Louise Little and Miss Florence Strett, left, the 
early part of the week, for New York, whence 
they will sail for Europe. 

The Misses Rumsey left, last week, for 
Minnetonka, where they will superintend the 
opening of their collage, and puttiug itin 
readiness for the family who will soon join 
them. 

Mrs. Ed. Goltra has lately announced the en- 
gagement of her sister, Miss Clara Brown, of 
Jacksonville, Ill., and Mr. J. Dwight Dana, of 
Boston. The wedding will be an event of next 
September. 

Mrs. Archibald Hazard, of Detroit, has been, 
for several weeks, the guest of her sister, Mrs. 
(heodore de Forrest at ‘ Idlewild,’”’ having come 
»n to be present at the Alumnuz banquet at the 
Mary Institute. 

Mrs. Annie de Montaigu, who has been resid- 
ing id Paris for the pass two years, sailed, on 
June 4th, for America, and after a short visit to 
New York friends will come to St. Louis to 
spend some time with relations. 

Mrs. Lindell Gordon, accompanied by her 
sister, Miss Martha Hutchinson, left on Wed- 
nesday, for Bass Rock, where they will be 
joined lateron by Mr, and Mrs, Randolph Hutch- 
inson, Miss Lucy Hutchinson and other mem- 
bers of the family. 

Mr. and Mrs, Max Orthwein have sent out 
invitations for a garden party, which will be 
given on Saturday evening, June 21st, at their 
country place, at half-past eight o’clock, The 
iffair promises to be one of the most brilliant of 
the season in fashionable circles. 

Mrs. W. G, Chappell and Miss Louise Chappell 
will leave, about the second week in July, for 
Point Aux Barques, where they have taken a cot- 
tage. Miss Chappell has now gone to makea 





tour of the Lakes with the Misses Rumsey and 
will visit them for a fortnight at Minnetonka. 

Dr. and Mrs, William Grant Moore have 
issued invitatioms for the approaching marriage 
of their daughter, Miss Jessie Moore, and Mr. 
Rodger Edwin Simmons, of New York. The 
ceremony will take placeon Wednesday, June 
25th, at eight o’clock, at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, 

The marriage of Miss Christine Orrick, and 
Mr. William C. Fordyce, took place on Monday 
at the Bofinger Memorial Chapel’at eight o’clock, 
Rev. Bishop Luttle officiating. The wedding 
was a very quiet affair, only the immediate 
members of the family being present. Florence 
Orrick served as maid of houor, and Mr.jfhomas 
Wright accompanied the groom as best man, 
The bride and groom will tour Kast. 

The marriage of Miss Erwin Hayward 
and George Mowat Higinbotham, took place, 
on Wednesday, evening, at half past eight, 
at the residence of the sister of the bride, Mrs. 
George W. Niedringhaus. Miss Maud Neid- 
ringhaus was maid of honor, and Miss Mildred 
Hopkins bridesmaid.Mr. William Higinbotham, 
brother of the groom, was best man. The ushers 
were Messrs. George Steedman, Charles Platt 
and Harry Hayward. 
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Cadeaux’ toast to the Princess runs: 
“Here’s ’opin’ that the skin of a gooseberry 
may make an umbrella large enough to 
cover all your henemie.s” But a still vetter 
tract might run: “Here’s hoping that you 
may never have to wear other than Swope’s 
shoes.” Swope’s is at 311 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 

ee Ut 
CAMILLE’S ROSE. 


While speaking of the serio-comic side 
of stage life, recently, Miss Clara Morris 
told the following story as an experience of 
her own: 

“Somewhere in the wide worid,” she said, 
“there is an actor—anc a good one—who 
never eats celery without thinking of me. 
It was years ago, when I was playing ‘Ca- 
mille.’ In the first scene, you will remem- 
ber, the unfortunate Armand takes a rose 
from Camille as a token of love. 

“We had almost reached that point, when, 
as I glanced down, I saw that the flower 
was missing from its accustomed place on 
my breast. 

“What couldI do? On the flower hung 
the strength of the scene. However, I con- 
tinued my lines in an abstracted fashion, and 
began a still hunt for that rose or a substi- 
tute. My gaze wandered around the stage. 
On the dinner table was some celery. 
Moving slowly toward it, I grasped the 
celery and twisted the tops into a rose 
form. Then I began the fateful lines: 

“ ‘Take this flower; the life of a camelia is 
short—if held and caressed it will fade in 
a morning or an evening.” 

“Hardly able to control himself, he spoke 
his lines, which ran: ‘It is a cold, scentless 
flower. It is a strange flower.’ 

“I agreed with yar York Times. 


“Down on the other side of the Rio 
Grande,” says a returned traveler, “the 
best cuts of Mexican beef are tougher than 
rhinocerous hide. When I first went to 
Mexicu I ordered a tenderloin ata hotel in 
Darango, but I couldn’t cut it to save my 
neck. I told the waiter it wouldn’t do and 
he removed it. Presently, however, he 
returned, accompanied by the proprietor of 
the hotel, and laid the platter on the table. 
‘What’s the matter with the steak?” asked 
the hotel man in Spanish. ‘Tough,’ said 
I; ‘why I can hardly stick a fork into it, 
much less a knife.’ My host flopped it 
over with the flat of the knife, and eyed it 
dubiously. ‘I’m sorry,’ he said, ‘but it’s 
the best inthe house. At any rate, I can’t 
take it back—it’s bent.’ ” 
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Write for our Catalogue— 
3500 Engraving. Mailed free. 


Solitaire and Cluster Rings. 
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DIAMOND Solitaire Rings 
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3 Fine Diamonds, 


Only $ | 00 


Mermod & Jaccard 
On BROADWAY, °°x,29¢us" 
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DIAMOND Cluster Rings.........202.0......esseee 


ba@s~ You are cordially invited to inspect this magnificent 
collection, whether you wish to purchase or not. 





SOLITAIRE RING, 
Fluted Band Mounting, $| 10 
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DIAMOND RINGS. 


We invite your attention to our unparalleled collection of Diamond 

The diamonds are of our own impor- 

tation, mounted in our own factory by expert diamond setters in 
DESIGNS OF RARE BEAUTY. 


Mien BIO to $2.000 
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Diamond Ring, $100 
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BABY’S FIRST SUMMER. 


Never give the child warm water to drink, 
as it is as flatand distasteful a drink to the 
child as it would be to the adult; when prop- 
erly cooled it is palatable and quenches 
thirst. Never cool it by putting ice in the 
water, as iced water is not good for the 
infant and ice contains many impurities. A 
young infant should have two or three tea- 
spoonfuls between its meals, also a teaspoon- 
ful after feeding, as this assists in keeping 
the mouth clean. An older child should be 
given more in proportion to its age, and a 
child between one and two years should drink 
from a half-pint to a pint of water each 
day. 

It is often wise after a child has reached 
his first year to lessen the number of feed- 
ings during the heated term. If, for in- 
stance, a child is being fed once in three 
hours, and there is any tendency to vomit- 
ing, or loss of appetite, it will be found very 
beneficial to make the intervals of feeding 
four hours. When this is the case the 
quantity may be increased a little, and as a 
usual thing the child will continue to gain in 
weight, often times more rapidly than when it 
was fed more often. 

A mother need not become alarmed be- 
cause now and then during the summer her 
child refuses to take a meal, or even two. 
Do not force the child to eat; the little rest 
he insists upon giving his stomach is often 
the means of saving both stomach and intes- 
tines from a serious upsetting—Marianna 
Wheeler, in Harper's Bazar. 

st 
RAG TIME BARRED... 


No more “rag time” for White House 
concerts, except possibly for encores, is the 
decision of Lieutenant Santelmann, leader 
of the Marine band. This announcement 
was made after the first open air concert on 
the President’s grounds, the programme of 
which was noticable for the absence of this 
popular class of music. : 

“As the Marine band is the official band 
of the White House,” said Lieutenant San- 
telmann, “itis in keeping with the organ- 
ization’s ‘dignity, and I believe it is the 
purpose of the authorities to have ita re- 
presentative band inthe education of the 
tastes of the people. Of course, I don’t 
mean that ‘rag time’ will never be played, 
but it will not be included in the regular 
programmes and will be given only for en- 


cores. At the request concert, at the Capital 
last year, of the seven hundred requests re- 
ceived, the greater number were for one of 
the standard dead marches, the next great- 
est forthe overture from ‘Tannhauser,’ 
while for the third I was honored with the 
request for my overture ‘Lebanon.’ Of all 
the communications received there was 
practically none for the trashy class, and 
but few for what is generally known as the 
popular selections.”—New York Herald. 
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Parrish’s New Laundry. 


We iron the above style of collar in a differ- 
ent way and much better than any other 
Laundry in this city CAN. It is done with 
a machine of Mr. Anderson’s own invention, 
the option on the patent right of which is 
given to the Troy Laundry Machinery Co., of 
Troy, New York. This machine does not 
break the collar, and shapes it so that the tie 
will slide between the folds. I have no in- 
terest in any other laundry and no one except 
my partner and manager, Mr. J, Arthur 
Anderson, is interested with me. 
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DINKS L. PARRISH’S LAUNDRY, 
(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive st. 
“Lest we forget,” we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 
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After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tak St. Nicholas Hotel 


bas been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 


apgcintmente, its su or cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 





June 10th, 1902, 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
300 South Fourth St., 
St. Louis, Mo, 

Gentlemen: Replying ‘o your inquiry of re- 
cent date, we are glad to say that your Trans- 
parent Wood Finish Interior was used through- 
out on the new Bank of Commerce Building, as 
were also your colors in Japan and Oil colors, 

Very truly yours, 
MARX & JONES, 
Interior Decorators, 
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NEGRO LABOR. 





BY HERBERT TAYLOR, 

To the many people who have read with 
interest the accounts of the work which 
Booker T. Washington is doing for the 
elevation of the negro in the South, the fol- 
lowing account of the actual conditions on a 
large plantation may be interesting reading. 

The fact that the negro will and does 
mingle and assimilate with the lower walks 
of life much more readily than with the 
elevating influences which may surround 
him is well known to white men who come 
in contact with him in the daily work on the 
plantations in the South. Of the many sides 
to the question, the one treated here, 
assimilation of the negro convict back into 
the community without reproach, is a view 
that is new to the readers on negro 
sociology. 

I visited the plantation of T. W. House, 
at Arcola, Texas. Mr. House is a large 
banker of Houston, and owns land ina 
great many counties in the State. 

Five-million pounds of sugar and 100,000 
bushels of corn are the expected crop this 
year, as the season has been a very favor- 
able one for sugar and corn. 

The profit on the sugar at the average 
price will be over $100,000. The corn 
is not for sale, as it is used for feed for the 
mules on the plantation. 

This is farming on a large scale. The 
entire plant represents a value of nearly 
one-million dollars. The sugar house alone 
cost over $100,000 and the value of the 
land and other improvements represent the 
rest. 

There are 3,500 acres in cultivation. This 
plantation is worked entirely by negro labor 
and mules. Part of the negroes are con- 
victs of the State of Texas. The price of 
aconvict is $20 per month. The State 
furnishes the guards and feeds the convicts. 
The plantation supplies a guard house and 
enough land for a garden to raise food to 
feed the convicts. 

The free negroes are paid “six bits” (75 
cents.) a day and feed themselves. Quarters 
are furnished by the plantation for the free 
negroes. The price of convict labor regu- 
lates the price of free labor, and the State 
has recently raised the price from $19 to 
$20 a month. 

Provisions are sold to the free negroes at 
cost, the plantation store adapting this 
method to hold the labor on the plantation 
and because the cost of everything that a 
negro eats is very high, like bacon, corn- 
meal and flour. 

The advantage of convict labor lies in 
the tact that the State allows them to be 
worked eleven hours a day, and the free 
negroes are compelled to work the same. 

The free negroes and the convict are on 
on a par socially, as is shown by the fact 
that a large number of the convicts, when 
their terms expire, stay on the plantation 
and marry or live with the free negroes. 

Most of the convicts are convicts for 
offenses which, to the negro, bear no re- 
proach. Assault and battery, stealing and 
forgery are the usual charges against them. 
Some of the long-term convicts bear the 
serious charge of murder, but the fact that 
they are not hanged shows that there were 
extenuating circumstances surrounding their 


FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. } operate 


conviction, and the negro mind is so accus- 
tomed to the hard hand of the law that the 
sympathy of the.free negro is always with 
the convict. 

The convicts do not wearchains. They 
go about dressed in white clothes with- 
out stripes. There is a mark of identifica- 
tion on them in a number and the wearers’ 
initials, but aside from that the difference 
in their dress and those of the free negroes 
is very little. 

The big difference between them lies in 
the fact that the mounted guard with a shot 
gun loaded with buck shot stands overthe 
convicts all the time. 

The free “nigger” has an overseer to 
stand over him with a six shooter in his 
pocket; so the difference is not so great as 
it might seem. 

Neither the convict not the free negro 
will work without constant supervision. The 
days are long and the delight of sitting still 
appeals very strongly to them. The work 
of putting in a sugar crop is hard work. 
The land must be ditched to carry off the 
storm water so that it will not stand in the 
furrows. 

Free negroes will not work in the ditches, 
but the convicts have to. So, aside from the 
work of digging the ditches, the work of the 
convict and the free negro is exactly the 
same. Negro labor is becoming scarcer 
every year. The negroes are moving away 
and as the younger generation has a little 
schooling its members will not work in the 
fields. 

Years ago, the women used to earn a por- 
tion of the wages of the family by hoeing 
weeds around the sugar plants and picking 
cotton in the fields along with the children. 
To-day, the entire support of a negro family 
falls upon the man of the house. His wife 
takes care of the quarters and spends most 
of the time in idleness and the children go 
to school a few months of the year and ran 
wild the rest of the time. It is the opinion 
of men competent to judge that each crop of 
negroes as it grows to manhood is more 
trifling than the one before. 

The slight education unfits them for field 
work and gives them an opportunity to com- 
mit crimes which are unknown to the older 
generation. The large percentage of in- 
crease of crime among the population is due 
to the little knowledge which they acquire 
at school. 

They do not have to work as boys and the 
habit of industry is lacking when they 
mature, so they try to seek an easier way to 
live and some of them fall into the clutches 
of the law. 

Negro convicts make good laborers when 
their terms expire. The $20 per month goes 
to them instead of the State and they usually 
work very well. 

If the negro continues to seek the cities 
and the lands farther north the sugar and 
rice planters will be compelled to adopt the 
Italian labor as they have done, toa very 
large extent, in Louisiana on the orange 
groves, rice and sugarlands. In Louisiana 
the labor is now performed largely by whites, 
immigrants from Italy comprising most of 
them. It is just as cheap as the negro labor. 

The negroes on Mr. House’s plantation 
are a happy lot, the quarters are clean and 
the women well-dressed. 

Sugar has been raised on a part of this 
plantation for over fifty years. The work is 
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Elegant Designs in Sterling Silver 
New Cutting in Cut Glass 
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June Wedding Presents 
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PARASOLS and CANES. 
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* Wedding and Graduation Gifts ¢ 





Nothing is more acceptable, or in better taste, 
than a well-selected Picture properly framed, 
or a beautiful piece of Favrile Glass. 


NOONAN & KOCIAN’S, 


617 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
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EVERY THING USED BY TRAVELERS. 


PC.MURPHY TRUNK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TRUNKS 


TRAVELING GOODS & CC. 


38° & ST. CHARLES ST. & 612 WASHINGTON AVE 
TWO LARGEST TRUNK STORES IN THE WORLD 
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PLACES. / Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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The VICTOR System of Physical Culture 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Uniformly and perfectly develops every 
muscle of the body without the use of appar- 
atus—no abnormal development of one set of 
muscles at the sacrifice of others. It is a cure 
ind a preventive of Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, = 
Constipation, Nervous Disorders and all 
Lung Troubles. Will not only develop Mus- 
cular Strength, but will give sound mind and 
body, healthy complexion and physical sym- 
metry. Requires but 15 minutes a day. 

Thin people developed and corpulent peo- 
ple reduced to a normal figure. 

We teach personally classes or individuals. 
Also a complete course by mail. 

Send two-cent stamp for booklet and fur- 
ther particulars, Address = 


The VICTOR SCHOOL of Physical Culture : 


HOLLAND BUILDING, 


or 4147 W. BELLE PLACE, ST. LOUIS. 

CARL, VICTOR, President and Instructor. 
FERD. SUESS, Secretary. » 
SEE EE Rem ee Pn in 4 
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the same to-day as it wasthen. The negro 
has changed. As a laborer he has de- 
teriorated. People who like to ponder on the 
Causes may find some food for thought in 
this plain statement of conditions on a plan- 
tation which works three hundred hands, 
which means a community of fifteen hundred 
negroes. 

There is no liquor within miles of the 
plantation and the negroes do not use it, so 
‘he cause of their degeneracy, as shown by 
the younger generations, must be attributed 

ther things than liquor. 

BEAUMONT, Tex., June 10th. 
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lhe Union Pacific Railroad managemen 


Sas started a temperance reform along its 
nes by promulgating a rule declaring that 
man who frequents saloons, when either 
or off duty, can remain in its service. 
/5e Southern Pacific Company has had in 
--rce, fora long time past, a regulation 
ohibiting any of its employes visiting a 
rinking establishment in uniform on 
enalty of instant dismissal. The Union 
acific order has had the effect of closing 
venty-five saloons in Cheyenne, Wyo. 
et 


An irresistable display of the finest and 
st exclusive art nouveau bronzes, sterling 
~etware and jewelry at Bolland’s, Seventh 
< Locust streets. 


SUMMER OPERA. 





THE CHIMES OF NORMANDY. 


This is “Chimes” week at the Delmar. 
A season of summer opera without Plan- 
quette’s mellifiluously melodic work would 
be an anomaly. Ever since open air enter- 
tainment has become an institution in St. 
Louis, it has been included in the repertoire 
of the various companies that from year to 
year have sung at The Cave, Schnaider’s, 
Koerner’s and other summer gardens, and 
the summer opera-goer would resent the 
omission of his old favorite. 

The production by Mr. Kingsbury’s com- 
pany shows more regard for the score than 
we have been accustomed to find in al 
fresco performances; Henri and Germaine 
sing a duet that is rarely heard, and few of 
the “regulars” remember the second solo 
sung by Grenicheux. Much of the buffonery, 
and nauseating puns usually indulged in by 
the would-be comic Notary and the Bailie are 
mercifully omitted. 

In accordance with tradition, however, 
Mr. Kingsbury has cast the comedian of 
his company for the serious role of Gaspard. 
To do otherwise, would be almost as anoma- 
lous as to leave out the opera. The summer 
Opera comic man regards the role of the 
miser as his great opportunity, and racks 
his vocal chords and works himself into a 
dripping perspiration by the violence with 
which he attacks it. Way down in his 
heart the comedian feels that he has tragic 
power and laryngial damage and bodily 
fatigue go for naught, when he is permitted 
to bask in the glare of the calcium and take 
the “curtain” that goes with the “big scene” 
in the second act. Mr. J. Clarence Harvey 
is the name of the gentleman who is doing 
the basking this week. He adheres to 
well-established rules by portraying the 
miser as afflicted by palsy and vocal senility. 

Mr. Kingsbury’s prima donna, also in 
accordance with tradition, is cast for the 
second part of Germaine. Miss Williams 
invests the role of this simpering maid 
with a delicate and tender womanliness, 
and sings the music tastefully and intelli- 
gently, with warm, appealing quality of 
tone. 

The soubrette and character-woman of 
the company each have a fling at Ser polette. 
Miss Reynolds is conscientious and dances 
well. Miss Chapman, who made one of the 
“hits” of her career in the part, some— 
never mind how many—years ago, is not a 
whit less sprightly and attractive than in 
the old days. The plump Blanche, by the 
way, is a wonder and must have discovered 
the eli xir of youth many summers ago. 

Delamotta is playing the part of the cow- 
ardly Grenicheux; he cannot resist being 
heroic though, and sings with power and 
tonal clarity. 

Ciark is in his element as Henri, and 
dashes into the part vocally and histrioni- 
cally in the most approved of comic opera, 
style. Edward Eagleton is satisfactory as 
the Bailie, and Olive Vail is so’cute in a 
small part that one regrets that she is not 
given something better. 

The Delmar’s beauty chorus is at its best, 
this week, ani the orchestra is still one of 
the pleasant features of the performance. 

A novelty in the way of “first-time-at- 
popular-prices,” is offered ia “The Wed- 
ding Day,” which follows “The Chimes,” 
Those who remember Lillian Russel, Della 


Fox and Jefferson D’ Angelis in this opera, a 
few years ago, will be curious to see what 
handsome Miss Williams and her associates 
The Lounger. 


will do with the work. 
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Corticelli and Brainerd § Armstrong’s 


Filo and Roman Floss 
E. E. TWISTED, ETCHING, HONITON, CASPIAN FLOSS, 4&c. 


Are the Original and Only Genuine High Lustre 
x os. Fast Dye Wash Silks * x 


AVOID IMITATIONS AND THEIR ENDLESS ANNOYANCES 


N.B. CORTICELLI SILK MILLS ARE THE OLDEST 
AND GREATEST SILK MILLS IN THE WORLD 
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HIS AIM WAS GOOD. 





He had beena brakeman on the G— 
N— railway, but, owing to injuries re- 
ceived in the service, had been given a 
leas hazardous position as station agent at 
asmall place onthe line of the road. His 
entire wardrobe consisted of one suit of 
clothes, and he was patiently awaiting the 
next pay day, to get the wherewithal to 
purchase another. 

The fast mail and express, which was 
due at midnight, was reported four hours 
late, so he thought he could get in a pretty 
fair night’s rest by setting his alarm clock 
about an hour ahead of the time when the 
train was likely to come, as he needed lit- 
tle time to perform the only duty required 
of him, viz., to see that the sack of mail 
was properly hooked tothe crane, so that 
the extending arm of the fast mail car 
would surely catch it asthe train went by. 

The alarm clock, of course, upon this 
occasion, failed to work, and he was awak- 
ened by the shrieking of the whistle of the 
engine as it warned the station of the com- 
ing of the train. He jumped for the sack 
and his trousers. Grabbed both, rushed out 
on the platform, made an accurate throw, 
and whiz! away sped thetrain. He turned 
to pick up his trousers, when he found he 
had thrown them upon the crane, and they 
had gone inplace of the mai]. As to 
whether or not be dressed in the mail sack— 
But enough said.— Harper's Drawer. 
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New England 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


Our new buildings, costing nearly $1,000,000 
to erect and equip, are now finished. We offer 
greater facilities, master teachers and more 
thorough instruction, than elsewhere to be had, 
here or abroad. 

Our present enlarged facilities and magnifi- 
cent resources should lead you to send for our 
year-book, which we mail free. 


PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 























$1,126 MILES 


of railway east of Chicago, St Louis and the 
Mississippi River, with eastern terminals 
at New York, Boston and Montreal, are em- 
braced in the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


For No. 3 of the Four-Track Series. con- 
taining a map showing this Central Railway 
System of America, send atwo-cent stamp 
to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent. New York Central R. R_,, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 
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SUMMER THEATRICALS. 


A reduction in the price of admission, an 
increase in the numerical strength of the 
company and a considerable acceleration in 
the tempo and warmth of the performance, 
have wrought their legitimate results at 
Uhrig’s Cave, the steadily larger patronage 
from night to night attesting the liberality 
of the management. The performance now 
begins at 8:30 being preceded by an hour’s 
orchestra recital by Mr. Maddern and 
his men. Stage events follow each 
other in almost unbroken sequence until 
1l p. m., when another orchestra concert 
of an hour winds up the more than generous 
programme. While the rule at many sum- 
mer gardens has been in the direction of 
shortening the regular entertainment, the 
Messrs. McNeary have proceeded along the 
opposite lines. They are giving their 
patrons more for their money. The whole 
bill at the Cave, this week, summarized, is 
as follows: the burletta, “Secret Servers 
at Tampa,” by the entire company; the one- 
act absurdity, “Treat Her Kindly,” by 
Misses Howard and Da Costa and Messrs. 
Udell and Pearce; the extravaganza, “The 
French Soubrette,” by the entire company, 
including four fine specialty turns and the 
subjoined vaudeville. De Rea & Watson, 
in their fin de siecle dance; Nellie Sylvester, 
in new chasons risques, Sheridan & Flana- 
gan,in a new black face turn; Marion & 
Pearl, in their new sketch, “The Tramp 
and the Kid” and several minor acts, just 
for good measure. The art poses are: 














The question of Shirts is 
a deep study with us, re- 
quiring tact, originality and 
experience—necessary qual- 
ifications to produce good 
ideas in good taste, yet dif- 
ferent from the common- 
place kinds. 


They are custom - made 
Shirts, ready to wear, em- 
bodying all the best ideas in 
style and workmanship, at 
a saving to you of one-third 
custom-made prices. 


The neWest patterns, ex- 
clusibely confined to our 
house—will appeal to good 
dressers—priced 


$1 


and the finest up to 


$3.75 
Wernee-&Brcwe 


Clothiers, Haberdashers and Hatters, 
Republic Building. Olive St. cor. Seventh. 




















“Phryne Before the Tribunal,” “The Artist’s 
Studio,” and “The Sultan’s Favorite.” The 
orchestra consist of entirely new numbers, 
most of them being the songs and ballads 
of the day destined to meet popular favor. 
Barring the fact that a car-ride of an hour 
or more is not necessary to reach the Cave, 
the city’s oldest and most famous amusement 
resort is not one whit behind its competitors 
in point of evening comfort; being sheltered 
all day from the glare of the sun and at 
night cooled by powerful fans and every 
passing breeze. Besides, a turn through 
the Cave, the most extensive artificial sub- 
terranean apartments in the country, with 
their unvarying temperature of fifty degrees 
the year ‘round, is also calculated to cool 
off visitors in a gentle and wholesome way. 
The prices of refreshments, quickly served, 
are no higher than is consistent with quality 
and service. The Messrs. McNeary 
announce an entire change of bill for next 
Sunday afternoon. 
ad 
The most meritorious programme ever 
gotten up for a summer garden has been 
constructed by Col. Hopkins for the enter- 
tainment of his patrons at Forest Park 
Highlands. The Kaufmann troupe of 
bicycle trick riders is making its first tour 
in America. They have never been seen 


here before. Their act is  indescrib- 
ably intricate and graceful withal. No 
lover of good bicycle sport should miss 


their exhibition of skill and daring. James 
Thornton’s monologue and Bessie Thorn- 
ton’s delightful singing of serio-comic 
ballads is in good form. Mlle. Chester’s 
posing, withthat of her $10,000 setter, is 
a distinct novelty on the vaudeville stage. 
This is the last week of Grapewin’s unctu- 
ous humor, and he is particularly funny in 
his “Above thé Limit,” ably supported by 
Miss Chance. Jules and Ella Garrison do a 
good burlesque turn. Next week the 
Kaufmanns will again head the list of en- 
tertainers, which will be completed by the 
Dancing Dawsons, with Baby Mae Dawson, 
the greatest child dancer in America; J. 
Bernard Dylilyn, the Delauer-Debrimont 
trio, who made such a hit a season ago; the 
Huntings, in a polite comedy sketch, and 
Georgie Jones, late with West’s minstrels, 
with whom he did the best solo work of all. 
His barytone is wonderful and has even 
more volume than Eugene Cowles’. The 
loop-the-loop and the scenic railway 
are drawing well. Director Guido Vogel’s 
violin solo during the first and second act 
in the pavilion, and the band concerts in 
the grounds are all features that are popular 
with this week’s patronage. 
st 


“Sapho” as a dramatic work will not 
stand the test of years, like “Camille,” 
“Frou Frou,” “East Lynne” and others 
which are worked out in the manner which 
obtains in dramatic plays from the French. 
As a dramatic presentation the Buhler- 
Kemble-Rising World’s Fair Stock Com- 
pany give an enjoyable and artistic per- 
formance. Mr. Buhler’s work as Jean 
brought out the character to a nicety, 
whether as the bashful youth from the 
Provinces, the fervent lover, or the dis- 
appointed man who gave a brilliant career 
for the infatuation of a woman who, possibly, 
might have made him happy, had her past 
not been revealed to him. The Sapho of 
Miss Kemble is an artistic performance. 
Miss Kemble surprised the large audience 
by the consummate skill with which she 
handles the many-mooded Sapho. She was 
coquettish in her scenes with Buhler— 
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4 Diamonds and Pearls 








i Are correct and up-to-date in Fine Jewelry. 
Very appropriate for Graduating and Wedding Presents, 


fF. @. Drosien, 


C. L. BATES, 
Manager Diamond Dep’t. 


Seventh and Pine Sireets. 
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mr 
Providence and Return 
By Ocean Steamer. 


Via Old Point Comfort and New York. 
$31.50 including meals and berth 
on the Steamer. 
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BY RAIL AND OCEAN, 


39-DAY TRIP 
ST. LOUIS 


PROVIDENCE and RETURN 
$24.00 


ROUTE OF TICKET. 
Through the Blue Ridge 


C. & 0. Ry. and Alleghany mountains 


to Washington D, C. 
Penn. Ry. To New York. 


Ocean Steamer To Providence R. I. 
RETURN SAME ROUTE. 


H Sold only on July 7-8 9, can be 
Tickets made good to leave Providence as 


late as August 15th. Liberal Stop-overs. 
For full particulars call on 





EK. B POPE, Western Pass’r Agt, C. & O, Ry. 


BIG FOUR TICKET OFFICE, Broadway and Chestnut St 
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which they both played admirably—soft 
and persuasive in her yearning for a better 
life with her true love, and strongly dramatic 
in the scenes following the rupture of their 
friendship. Virginius will be given next 
week with Mr. Buhler in the title role. 


Ft 
LIFE OF SKY-SCRAPERS. 





So many millions have been and are being 
invested in the so-called sky-scrapers that 
the report of a recent speech by General 
Sooy-Smith, in Chicago, to the effect that 
“the steel framework on many of the big 
buildings is left free to the action of the 
air and gases, which circulate through the 
tile and a space about the steel; that the 
steel, though painted with oil, withstands 
the corroding process only three years; that 
within a few years the skyscraper will fall,” 
and that “steel framework, embedded in 
concrete, however, will last 2,000 years,” 
may cause many timid souls to flee from 
these buildings when there is no danger. 

Henry W. Hodge, who is a recognized 
authority, says: “The best buildings in New 
York will stand 2,000 years, as far as the 
corroding of steel is concerned. The steel 
columns and girders are encased in brick, 
the interstices of which are filled with 
mortar. For steel to rust, it is essential 
that dampness get to it, that there be alter- 
nating intervals of wet. and dry around it. 
This state of affairs is impossible in our 
modern buildings.”—New York World. 

et et 

GuILTy—“Do you know anything about 
hypnotism?” asked the girl in the pink 
waist. “Well,” replied the fluffy-haired 
maid, as she held up her left hand to dis- 
play a sparkling solitaire to better advan- 
tage, “you can judge for yourself.” — Chicago 
Daily News. 
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HAumphrey’s Corner. 


A visit to our store will solve 
the problem of 


How to 
Keep Cool 


With the thermometer at 98. 
It is necessary to have thin 
clothing. 

We are prepared for every 
size man, from 34 to 50 chest. 


Genuine Seersucker Coat and Vest, 


$10 


Serge Coat and Vest, unlined, 


$7.50, $10 and $12 


Sicilian Coat and Vest, unlined, 


$7.50 and $10 


Serge Coats and Pants, 


$12 and $15 


Homespun Pants, 


$10, $12 and $15 


Wool Crash Pants, 


$10, $12 and $15 


Light-weight Furnishings, all grades. 
Straw Hats from 50c to $3 50. 


FGenuine Panamas from $5 to $25.00. 


Humphrey's 
Broadway and Fine 
St. Louis. 
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Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 
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“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEX AS—Free. 


E, P TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 








RIGHT WAY-—RIGHT PRICE 
Our new booklet is worth $10.00 to an 
[pteading diamond or jewelry purchaser. 
T ts FREE. 100 points to guide you in 

(el diamond buying. Sent on approval ex- 
press paid. Pin money buys diamonds 
B by our charge accountsystem. Write today. 

‘UM AGEO.E. MARSHALL, Dept. 3.. Chicago. 









SOCIETY WOMEN. 





There is praise enough, and to spare, lav- 
ished upon the home variety of house-wife 
—she who administers the practicalities of 
the home on an humble scale; but what 
hears one of the chatelaine of the larger es- 
tablishments, whose sphere of operations is 
very considerably bigger? She is often 
characterized as extravagant and pleasure- 
loving; and, when sensational newspapers 
or sensational clergymen find themselves 
run short of scandal to serve upto the 
public, harsher things still are said of the 
society woman. But did ever one hear a 
teacher of sociology or an analyst of the 
life of the times proclaim that the world is 
under obligations to the heads of large 
domestic establishments? 

There is not a class, and hardly an in- 
dividual, who renders valuable public ser- 
vice but meets with publicly expressed ap- 
preciation; but here is a class which, at 
great cost of endurance and anxiety, em- 
bellishes life, adds to the sum of human en- 
joyment, creates social atmosphere, stimu- 
lates and keeps alive many lines of trade 
and commerce, but whose virtues and 
achievements are left unsung. 

It cannot be denied that, were it not for 
the efforts of leisure-class women, tle 
social side of life would largely cease to 
exist, since men, as a sex, have neither the 
time nor the inclination to keep society 
going, although they are prompt to avail 
themselves of the social enjoyments origi- 
nated and administered by women. The 
amount of energy and invention needed to 
successfully conduct the complex formal 
society of the day is enormous (especially in 
a republic, where there is no court circle or 
a King Edward to set and regulate the 
pace,) but the pleasure-seeking aspect of 
the lives of fashionable women—of course, 
the most obvious aspects—obscures the fact 
of their real industry and strenuousness in 
maintaining the social side of living. 

Some idea of the great social service ren- 
dered by women may be arrived at by im- 
agining a world in which the women should 
come to pay as little attention to this phase 
of life as men do. Life would there be 
shorn of its elegancies, bald utility taking 
the place of the thousand and one mani- 
festations of sentiment that brighten and 
embellish human intercourse. 

It is a very easy and a very cheap form 
of wit to sneer at pink teas, but that function 
and similar ones stand for more than 
gatherings of dress-loving, gossiping 
women. A little reflection will convince 
even the least discerning that commerce, 
industry, civilization itself (the word being 
used in this instance according to its proper 
significance) as well as the finer things of 
the spirit, are vitally concerned in these 
afternoon functions, which appear so 
frivolous. Even women themselves are 
largely unconscious of the importance of 
the work they carry on, their social impulse, 
with its far-reaching consequences, being 
largely instinctive. But the fact that they 
are not deliberately helpful to the world at 
large in no wise diminishes the importance 
of the work they accomplish. 

They are at infinite pains to preserve the 
traditions of social etiquette, punctilious in 
regard to social observances, and at great 
cost of anxiety, time and patience and 
fatigue, they engineer functions of ambi- 
tious proportions which furnish enjoyment, 
and, better still, opportunity to others, so 
that, in a way, the hostess is a philanthro- 
pist. , ‘Lhe qualities necessary for the suc- 
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Our Summer furniture is made of tough, lasting willow— 
| the chairs do not spread all out of shape atid “wobble” after 
| a season’s usage. Many people like these big, luxurious chairs 
in living room and bed room all the year round—they are 


| . always cool and comfortable. 


hall or living room. 


We are showing the chairs as low as $3.50; tables begin at 
$5 and the settles are $20 and $22.50. 


Good-Looking Furniture. 


| When buying chairs and tables for Summer use, why not 
| buy the sort that will be as good for half a dozen Summers 


The settle is the latest “fad” in furniture; houses with any 
pretence to artistic furnishing usually boast a settle in either 


The Washington Irviag Settle, low-seated, high-backed and 
inviting, and the Grantham, quaint and beautiful, are in the 
same willow as the chairs. And it is worth noting that the 
| color is “stained in,” not spread on. 











cessful conduct of social amenities are 
such as would secure their possessors re- 
spectful recognition in any other profes- 
sion, but the peculiarly sheltered manner 
of their exercise in the domestic realm 
stands in the way of their being realized 
to be superior, smooth-running domestic 
establishments, being regarded by most 
persons as largely automatic. 

Occasionally the ability requisite to prop- 
erly administer an establishment receives 
appreciative notice, as in E. Benson’s 
“Scarlet and Hyssop,” where is to be found 
a short account of a fashionable woman’s 
masterful direction of the preliminaries for 
a Saturday-to-Monday party at her country 
house; but for the most part the enterprise, 
invention and executive ability necessary 
for the management of an _ establishment 
are beyond the comprehension of most 
persons. If but one person is persuaded by 
this little appreciation to regard the activities 
of the woman of fashion as not wholly 
frivolous and unworthy, then will the paper 
not have been writtenin vain.—From Vogue. 

ze Ut 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 





The recent announcement that Morgan 
interests had acquired ten per cent of the 
$2,000,000 capital stock ot the Third 
National Bank, of this city, has created 
quite astir, and served to call the special 
attention of the public to the rapid growth 
and remarkable strength of that financial in- 
stitution. At the present time, the Third 
National Bank has a surplus of $1 100,000, 
and deposits amounting to the enormous 
total of $16,000,000. It is no wonder that 
Morgan financiers felt attracted and con- 
sidered the stock a good investment. They 


know a good thing when they see it and are 
well-known for their shrewdness and fore- 


sight. Although the stock had risen 
enormously in the past six months, they did 
not hesitate to buy it, thereby showing their 
confidence in ultimately still higher prices 
and a still brighter future for this financial 
institution. The Third National is one of 
the leading banks of St. Louis, and has 
been for a long time. It is enjoying a 
large part of local prosperity in every line of 
business, and at the same time, by extend- 
ing liberal accommodation, contributing to- 
wards it. The management is progressive 
and yet very conservative, composed of men 
that are well-known, tried and experienced. 
The Board of Directors comprises men of 
prominence in local business and profes- 
sional circles. Mr. Chas. Huttig, the Presi- 
dent, is a wide-awake, energetic business- 
man, an ideal representative of young St. 
Louis, and enjoying the confidence of stock- 
holders and the public to an eminent de- 
gree. Under his guidance, the Third 
National has become what it is, and his 
able, tireless efforts are effectively seconded 
by Mr. W. B Wells, the Vice-President, and 
Mr. Geo. W. Galbreath,the popular cashier. 
The bank stands for New St. Louis and 
modern business methods, combining gen- 
erous accommodation with prudence and 
conservatism. It tries to please its patrons 
and is, and has been, meeting with deserved 
success. In view of all that has been 
said, Third National Bank stock, on which 


the dividend has been increased from 6 
to 8 per cent per annum, cannot be re- 
garded as high, even at 310. It is growing 
up with the bank, and the bank is growing 
up with the city. It is a healthy, steady 
growth and it promises to continue. 
Fe Ft 

Poor MIKE -Doctor: “How about that 
mustard-plaster I prescribed for your hus- 
band?” Mrs. Grogan: “Shure, docthor, I 
couldn’t make Mike ate more north’ half 
av it.—Judge. 
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Six High=-class 


AT THE FAIR GROUNDS 


Each Day, Commencing at 2:30 P. M. 
ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $1.00. , 


ST. LOUIS FAIR ASSOCIATION. 
















































MINT JULEPS. 





If the Richmond Dispatch is not mistaken, 
there is not so much demand for mint juleps 
in Virginia as there used tobe. There are 
not so many old-fashioned gardens with their 
patches of mint. Perhaps the great artists, 
the consummate compounders of mint julep, 
have passed away with so many of the good 
old judges and colonels and majors, the fine 
gentlemen with frilled shirt bosoms and 
ceremonious manners who used to beam 
upon Waszington occasionally and were the 
ornament and honor of many Southern com- 
munities; and those communities, prosper as 
they may in commerce or agriculture, will 
produce no finer articles than those same 
gentlemen. It is a sort of blasphemy 
to classify the mint julep with the now, ap- 
parently, moribund collection of mixed 
drinks. It stood alone, which was more 
than some of its too ardent devotees could 
always do. It wasa bouquet anda poem. 
More than that, it was andis, in its way, the 
flower and expression of a phase of life that 
has passed. 

It is said that the barkeepers of the young 
school have little opportunity to mix any- 
thing except seltzer and milk. The progress 
of total abstinence and the passion for 
whiskey and water or “high balls” must tend 
to keep the young bartender’s education in 
a state of arrested development. But even 
maturer and more skillful chemists might 
dabble in vain at fusing. The mint looks 
dusty, withered, homesick in the North, 
We have seen, even in clubs where should 
be reverence for the old masters, supposed 
juleps in whicha mess of seaweed seemed 
to be partially immersed in a sea of kerosene 
oil. Only on Southern soil will this flower 
blossom. 

Let us say, for the relief of our Prohibi- 
tionist friends, that we regard mint julep in 
a purely romantic and bookish light. To us 
it belongs in the category with the continu- 
ous, harmless, impossible guzzling of Mr. 
Pickwick’s journey to Birmingham with 
Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Benjamin Allen. 
We look upon it as arich relation of brandy 
and water “luke,” of three pennyworth of 
rum, of port wine negus, of flip, of black- 
strap, of that Harvard-commencement 
punch, which flows no more, alas, no more! 
Mint julep is real in the South, but only a 
dream here. The veranda of an old, white 
Doric or Ionic-pillared house. The Potomac, 
York, any river in the foreground. A 

young lady of the happy ante-Gibsonian 
days and proportions steps out of a window 
which is a door, trips intothe garden, brings 
back some mint, mixes with incomparable 
grace incomparable juleps. There is plenty 
of time. There is plenty of money. Slavery 
is a divine institution. You are half in- 
clined to believe that mint julepis. Life 
is as placid as the river and as agreeable as 
the julep. 
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DINING GAR 
SERVICE 


MOUNTAIN 


ROUTE 


MEALS SERVED A LA CARTE ON 
THROUGH TRAINS BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS, MEMPHIS AND TEXAS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS ON DINING 
CARS AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS. 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
SEATS FREE 


The Only Line to Texas 


operating dining cars 




















The mint julep has more poetry than 


alcohol in it. 


York Journal. 


it.—Chicago Tribune. 


SurE TEsT—“How can you tell real cut- 
If it is dying out in Virginia, glass from the imitation?” asked Mrs. Gas- 
there should be a society to revive it.— New well. “You can’t, always,” said Mr. Gas- 

well, “but when anybody offers you a piece 
Fe FH of real cut-glass for fifteen cents, don’t buy 
Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


FOREST HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL, 


COME AND LOOP THE LOOP. 
Two Performances Daily, Rain or Shine, 


MATINEE AT 3. EVENINGS, 8:30 
KAUFMANN FAMILY, 


Greatest Bicycle Trick Riders in the World. 


JAMES THORNTON, 


Monologist and Vocalist. 


BONNIE THORNTON, 


Leading Serio-Comic. 


JULES AND ELLA GARRISON, 
In Burlesque Tragedy. 


MLLE. CHESTER 
And Her Statue Dog. 


GRAPEWIN AND COMPANY 
In “Above The Limit.” 





ADMISSION TO GROUNDS FREE. 
PAVILION 10c and 25ec. RESERVED SEATS 50c 


DD BEAUTIFUL R 

elma 

Every Night at 8:15; Sat. Mat. at 2:30, 
PLANQUETTE’S 


Chimes of Normandy 


Sunday Night, June 22—Sumptuous revival of 
Stange & Edwards’ 


“THE WEDDING DAY” 


Seats at C. & A. R. R. Office. 


Scenic Railway—Old Mill Wheel—Steeple 
Chase—New Midway attractions. Delmar 
Cottage Restaurant and Buffet. Band Con- 
certs Daily except Saturday. 


TAKE ANY CAR LINE. 


UHRIG’S CAVE. 


Every Evening at 8:30. BEST SKATS 50c— 
OTHERS 25c. ALL RESERVED. Sat. and Sun. 
Mat. 25 cts. 


May Howard-Burlesque, 
Vaudeville, Art Poses 
and Orchestra Play. 


Almost continuous performance from 7:30 to 
11.30 P. M.—MORE GOOD Amusement and 
variety for less money than in any other Summer 
Garden in the country. Best Refreshments at 
reasonable prices. Prompt service, 


Koerner’s t= sm. 
Virginius 


June 22. 

THE FAVORITE STOCK STARS. 
BUHLER AS VIRGINIUS. KEMBLE 8S VIRGINIA. 

THE TWO ORPHANS NEXT. 
MATINEES, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 2:30 
MARKRT ST. FOURTH ST 
VANDEVENTER CARS GRAND AV 

AT TRANSFER AT 
KINGSHIGHWAY TOWER GROVE. 


Reserved Seats. Telephone: Koerner’s C, 1603 
Will S. Rising, Mgr. 














Recommended— Member 07  investigatins 
committee: “Mr. Thinkard, what, in your 
opinion, is the best device for making a 
furnace consume its own smoke?” Exper. 
“A $500 fine.” —ChicagoTnbune. 
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Wedding Worth While 
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2CARRITF COMZTOCK 


BROADWAY AND LOCUST, 


Superb Italian Art Articles: 
ble for Gift. 
Mediaeval Chairs in Weathered Oak and Old 
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Especially Suita 






















8 Ones to Spain Leather. 
(iiits Last a Waxed Mahogany Serving Tables and Placque 
wer Racks. ltalian Walnut Cupid’s Chairs. 
Lifetime. Old English Rockers. Baronial Hall Chairs. 
“Art Nouveau” Occasional Tables. 
Ladies’ Desks........... .....0s0 .......$7.00 { Beautiful Brass Beds................ $25.00 
Grand Turkish Chairs................$28.00 | Fine Single Mirror Wardrobes..$50.00 
Gold Reception Chairs........... ee ee 
Fine Costumers................2.20.-.-.....$7.50 pig che ap weet ialicmcamms or 
Dressing Tables............ $15.00 oo 
on : | CEE 
Vernis Martin Cabinets............ $50.00 | Colonial Mantel Mirrors............ $40.00 
Cheval Mirrors........ ........«.--------$25.00 | Decorated Parlor Chairs............ $10 OC 
- Empire Easy Chairs.................. $45.00 | Flemish Hall Chairs.................... $5.00 
eters: Carved Library Tables. ........... $35.00 | Vernis Martin Music Cabinet...$20.00 
— Decorated Music Cabinets....... $12.00 | Inlaid Jewel Tables.................... $12 00 
Beautiful New Piano Benches....................$7.50 | Flemish Celerettes......................$15.00 
Weathered cut Glass Cabinets........ $45.00 | Old Dutch Chairs—inlaid.......... $22.50 
Green Oak Gentlemen’s Dressers........ ........$30.00 | Inlaid T Tables—glass tray......$20.00 
Suit 3 pieces Teakwood Articles. .................... $13.00 | Bachelors’ Own Dressev............ $15.00 
$60.00 Fine Curio Tables...................... $55.00 | Cheval Dressing Table.............. $30.00 








REID’S KNEE BREECHES, 





At the farewell dinner given in his honor 
in New York, Whitelaw Reid spoke in re- 
ply to the criticisms upon his mission as 
special embassador tothe coronation. After 
dealing with several of these, he took up 
the great breeches question. He said, in 
part: “It further appears that I had failed 
to grasp the sartorial dangers that threaten 
the republic. I hadn’t realized that this 
great cause of freedom round and round, 
would be in peril orthat the bashful goddess 
of Liberty would turn her face from us and 
veil it, if one wore in the English capital 
such clothes as other people wear—such 
clothes as our own Mr. Choate has now 
been wearing without perceptible harm to 
the republic for three years past, and such 
as were worn before by a long line of his 
honored predecessors, including Democrats 
like Thomas F. Bayard and Edward J. 
Phelps, and such Republicans as James 
Russell Lowell, and Robert Lincoln, and 
John Hay. In fact, in my unfortunate 
ignorance of these profounder mysteries of 
diplomacy and of the foundations of the 
Republic, I was thoughtlessly willing to 
leave the clothes question to the tailors. 
But the alarm raised by the sentinels on 
the watch-towers of liberty startled me 
from that blind unconsciousness of danger. 
Still I am bewildered to understand why 
the costume which our fellow-citizens them- 
selves find quite Republican at home, and a 
favorite in the country or at play, necessarily 
becomes monarchical abroad. Or, to state 
the brain-racking problem in its acutest 
form, why should the liberties of the 
republic hang entirely on the question 
whether its representatives on a few cere- 
monious occasions presume to dress their 
nether limbs as George Washington did or 
only and exclusively as—well, not to be too 
personal—let us say, as Mr. Jefferson Brick 
does? I went at last to the fountain of 
wisdom for a diplomat, the records of the 
department, and there found that Mr. John 
Quincy Adams had prescribed in detail the 
uniform to be adopted by our foreign minis- 
ters, and had it engraved for the convenience 
of their tailors; that afterward General 
Andrew Jackson had modified this uniform 
somewhat to suit his more military taste, 
and that his Secretary of State, Mr. Martin 


Van Buren, of New York, had forwarded 
to our ministers, instructions for its manu- 
facture; that,subsequently, military uniforms 
were sanctioned, and that, later, another 
eminent citizen of New York, Mr. Hamilton 
Fish, advised Mr. Jay that Congress had 
withdrawn the Secretary’s discretion as to 
prescribing a costume, and so he must 
leave it to the minister’s own discretion. 
“In such perplexity,” continued Mr. Reid, 

“I went at last for light and leading to the 
contributions of Mr. James Buchanan to the 
annals of our diplomacy. As our minister to 
England he wrestled with the clothes ques- 
tion as no statesman ever did before, and as 
no one has since, till the publicists of the 
last two months rose above the horizon. He 
went tothe bottom of it. Like a true-born 
American, unawed by power and unbribed 
by place, he told first the English aristocrats 
and then the Department of State and wait- 
ing posterity just what clothes he would 
wear, and what clothes he would not wear. 
In a final burst of enthusiasm, he reported 
at the State Department his firm declaration 
to the British authorities face to face, that 
he would never, never put on breeches— 

unless the queen herself asked him to. Do 
not smile, I am following with historical 
accuracy his owndispatch. But, alas! even 
in this Achilles of unadulterated simplicity 

the foes of our institutions were able to find 
a vulnerable heel. I blush to tell the tale. 

Even Mr. Buchanan decided to wear a 
sword! He did it, as he carefully reports, 
‘without reluctance,’ since he found it con- 
venient, he said, to be thus distinguished 
from the servants. But it was a very small 
one, he hastens to explain, and the hilt was 

black. What followed! I ask you gentle- 

men, what was the verdict of the American 

people on this sagacious and patriotic 
policy? They yielded to his taste for the 
sword in place of the breeches, and im- 
mediately elected him to the Presidency.” 

Mr. Reid said in conclusion that whoever 
supposes, from this froth on the surface 
where the hunters for a campaign issue 

have been spouting, that the great body of 

the American people, irrespective of party 

or race or section, do not with heart and 

settled judgment approve the purpose of the 

President in sending this embassy, is as 
ignorant of this generation on American 
soil as he is of the one that preceded Col- 
umbus’ discovery. 
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TO 


August 2d to 8th; 


EXTREMELY 
CHEAP TOURS 


CALIFORNIA 


limit 60 days. 


From St. Louis, $47.50; from Kansas City, $45.00,—round trip ; 
$11.00 more including Portland 


The best the Burlington has is offered for these excursions. 


Tickets good in chair cars (seats free), standard sleepers, or in the 


Burlington’s 


Through California Tourist Sleeper Excursions via Denver, Scenic Colorado, Salt Lake 


City,—chief Coast Scenic Route. 


Through Tourist Sleepers leave St. Louis May 28th, May 30th, June 2nd, 
June 4th, June 7th, for Los Angeles and San Francisco, at nine o’clock p. m; secure 


berths early. 


No tour of the Pacific Coast is complete without the Burlington as a part of it. 


Describe your proposed trip; let us advise you about variable routes at least cost, in con- 
nection with the Burlington to Denver, to Portland, Yellowstone Park, St. Paul. 
Send for special printed matter, ‘‘California Conventions,” ‘‘Personally Conducted Excur- 


sions,’ ‘*To Cali’‘ornia Through Scenic Colorado.” 
City Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. Broadway and Olive St. 


General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine St. 





LEGEND OF THE POPLAR. 





The Lombardy poplar is noted for its 
slender, upward-pointing branches. This 
peculiarity of the branches is accounted for 
in this way: An old man was so fortunate 
as to find a pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow just at sunset. Being a long way 
from home, he decided to hide it, so he 
carefully placed it under the limbs of the 
sleeping poplar. Iris missed the pot of 
gold, and sent Mercury, the wind messenger 
to look for it. He asked the trees if they 
had seen it, and the elm, oak and pine 
pointed straight out to the poplar, saying: 

“The poplar knows! the poplar knows!” 

“I know!” exclaimed the poplar. “Why, 
how should I know?” and she held up her 
limbs in surprise. Down fell the pot of 
gold much to the poplar’s astonishment, 
for it was a very honest tree. So she 
stretched her limbs high above her head, 
declaring that she would always hold them 
so, that the sun god might see ‘she’ had 
nothing to conceal. Of course, the other 
trees laughed at such an unusual proceeding, 
but she taught all the little poplar trees to 
stand in the same upright and fearless way, 
and they were ever afterward loved and re- 
spected by all.—Home and Flowers. 







16,600 frs. 
Awarded at Paris 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 


PARIS 
K, Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y. 


















Spring opening—Dealer im _ second-hand 
garments (to assistant): “We can’t mark 
this suit ‘Fashionable,’ it’s too shabby.” 
Youthful assistant (a humorist): “No; but 
you might mark it ‘Very much worn.’ ”"— 
Tit-Bits. 

et 

An art nouveau era is at hand and some 
of the designs in bronzes, sterling silver- 
ware and jewelry, shown at Bolland’s, are 
perfect dreams of beauty. Seventh and 
Locust streets, 
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TRANSIT COMPANY TAXES. 


St. Louis June, 11, 1902 

To the Editor of the Mirror: 

In the last issue of the MIRROR you 
assume in an article entitled, “The Transit 
Octopus,” that the Railroad Committee of 
the City Council in the preparation of the 

ordinance for the regulation of street cars 
permitted themselves to be used by Mr. 
Baumhoff to gratify his malice toward the 
Transit company by imposing onerous 
and unreasonable burdens upon __ that 
company which would result in bankruptcy. 

Permit me to say that the task set before 
the committee of the preparation of a gen- 

eral ordinance which should harmonize the 
conflicting ordinances now in force, and 
secure to the public a reasonable and 
satisfactory service, was an extremely 
difficult one. Not one of us had had experi- 
ence in street car management, and we were, 
therefore, compelled to seek information in 
relation tothe practical details of the opera- 
tion of the gigantic system holding fran- 
chises in this city, from experts having 
such experience. We, therefore, called 
in for consultation Messrs. Du Pont and 
Grant, of the Transit Co., Mr. Jenkins, of 
the Suburban, his Honor the Mayor and 
lastly, Mr. Baumhoff. Neither Mr. Du 
Pont, Mr. Grant nor Mr. Baumhoff were 
consulted in relation to anything excepting 
the practical operations of street cars. The 
subject of licenses, taxation or anything in 
relation thereto was never alluded toin the 
presence of either one of the gentlemen 
named, and was not mentioned by either of 
them to the committee. The first considera- 
tion with the committee was a reasonable 
and etlicient service which could only be 
secured by the putting on of additional cars. 
Under existing ordinances a license of 
$25 is exacted for every car in use, 
amounting, in substance, to a penalty of that 
sum for each additional car furnished for 
the accomodation of the public. To obviate 
this seeming incongruity and injustice it is 
proposed to levy a license tax upon the 
actual fares collected. The assumption that 
the tax imposed in the bills before the 
Council would bankrupt the Transit Com- 
pany, can be easily disproved by their pub- 
lished statements. Every intelligent per- 
son in St. Louis knows that upon a fair and 
reasonable valuation of their property and 
franchises they can make and are making 
satisfactory profits. Whether or not they 
can do this on a $90,000,000 valuation and 
paying interest on $45,000,000 in bonds I 
will not attempt here to prove, but when 
the bonds were placed upon the market 
they attempted to prove to the public 
that they could do it. 

According to their published statements 
the Transit Company has a total mileage in 
operation, under construction and authorized, 
aggregating 436.65 miles, embracing the 
mileage of all the street railway systems of 
St. Louis, save the St. Louis and Suburban 
system. They have set aside $3,000,000 
of the $45,000,000 bond issue for the 

sole and exclusive purpose of the acquisition 
of that system when the plum shall be ripe 
for plucking. The public well knows that 
no adequate consideration was exacted for 
the city when the franchises covering this 
vast mileage were granted. It also knows, 
as I have before stated, that upon a fair 
valuation of their property they can pay 
ample dividends to their stockholders and 
the reasonable sum demanded by the Com- 
mittee on Railroads for the city, in return 
for the use of 436.65 miles of the public 


streets of St. Louis. 
before the Council are the result of months 
of careful investigation and arduous labor, 
with the sole object of securing to the peo 
ple what they have a right to demand: a 
reasonable and efficient street car service a 
very moderate compensation for the use of 
the streets, with no thought of personal 
gain on private vengeance. 
W. R. Hodges, 

Chairman’ Railroad Committee, City 

Council. 
ze Ut 

When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the oppo- 
site direction. 


ee Ft 
A CRITICISM. 


The position of a critical theater-goer who 
has come to see a bad play at the author’s 
invitation, and, of course, wih a free seat, is 
one of some delicacy, but that it is capable 
of solution is proved bya story of Prof. 
Brander Matthews for which the New York 
Times is responsible. “Brander Matthews,” 
says this authority, “received tickets for the 
first night. Did ever an author bring out 
a play in New York without sending tickets 
to Prof. Matthews? Contrary to his custom, 
Mr. Matthews made use of his passes on 
this occasion. He was down town; he 
wanted to see the play; so why not? The 
next day his opinion was eagerly called for 
by one of the classes at Columbia. ‘Well, 
gentlemen,’ said the literary’ free-thinker, 
the play was in four acts, and I was there 
as the guest of the author. After the first 
act the audience sat silent and I applauded. 
After the second act I sat quiet while the 
audience hissed.’ The professor took a 
long-drawn and reminiscent pull at his 
cigarette, then held it at arm’s length and 
flicked off the ashes. ‘And the third 
act? ‘Well, gentlemen,’ and there was 
a gleam of satisfaction in the professor’s 
eye, ‘after the third act I went out and 
bought standing room and came back and 
hissed, too.’ ” 

FF et 


E, Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway and 
Locust street. 
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ANON INTOXICany 


SPARKLING * 
ONCENTRaTED Loud EXTRACT 


MALT. \\y//, 
ae JHOPS 


2 TER MEALS. 
o7 LOR AFTER MEN ous 
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All druggists sell it. 


Brewers of the famous Budweiser, Michelob, Black 
and Tan, Pale-Lager, Faust, Anheuser- 
Standard, Export Pale and Exquisite. 


Food for the 


vm | pNHEUSER-BUSCy». 


It is a food in liquid form—easily assim- 
ilated by the weakest stomach. Pro- 
appetite, 


Doctors approve it. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n, 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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health and _ vigor. 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

A Prince of Good Fellows, Robert Barr, $1.20; 
Amor Victor, Orr Kenyon, $1.20; My Japanese 
Wife, Clive Holland, $1.20; Not on the Chart, 
Chas. L. Marsh, $1.20; The Virginian, Owen 
Wister, $1.20; The Red Anvil, Chas. R. Sherlock, 
$1.20; Mira of the Pines, Herman K. Viele, $1.20; 
also, a full line of paper novels and periodicals. 
Subscriptions taken for all publications at 


JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, 





OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Aa. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTS AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS. MO. 
















































one route going and the other returning. 


the following famous points: 


If you contemplate a trip, write 
for free illustrated pamphlets. 











Summer Trips 


The trip to Sa!t Lake City through the 
magnificent scenery of Colorado, via the 


Denver & Kio Grande 
and Rio Grande Western 


“The Scenic Line of the World.” 


is the most beautiful in America. Tickets to that point are good either via the main line 
through the Royal Gorge, Leadville Canon of the Grand River and Glenwood Springs, or via 
the line over Marshall Pass and through the Black Canon—thus enabling the tourist to use 
Another noted trip is the tour “Around the Circle,” 
1,000 miles, which includes more scenic attractions than any similar trip in the world, passing 
La Veta Pass, Toltec Gorge, Mancos (Cliff Dwellings), Dolores 
Canon, Las Animas Canon, Ouray, Black Canon, Marshall Pass and the Royal Gorge. 


Low Summer Rates 


S. K. HOOPER, G. P. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE. 
204 N. FOURTH STREET 





Established 1850, Telephone 1013 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

OYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

@14 Olive Sreaer. 
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A GLUT OF GIRL. 





Girl seems to be the very backbone of 
iodern comic opera. And just now on 
Broadway there is a girl wave. 

Only a while ago, the plumes of historical 
1eroes waved madly over historic stages 
from one end of the Rialto to the other, with a 
few lesser evils of the same sort on the side 
streets. 

Dramatic New York fairly clanked with 

rmor. Varlets were routed, lady loves 
rescued, trusty swords were waved on high, 
real horses bore knights to battle, and we 
live inan atmosphere of battle, murder and 
sudden death. 

This wave receded and left nothing to re- 
mind us that we had been over our heads. 
Ne looked off to the horizon expectantly, 
and there wasa tinkle of tripping music, 
the sound of gilt-heels pattering and on 
with a rush came the girl wave. 

Now it’s in and settled frothily all over the 
same stage upon which had flamed the 
torches and the loves of other days. Some 
say the wave will be with us all through the 
summer, and it is a warm wave. 

It is a fact that the ordinary thing that is 
given us nowadays labeled comic opera 
wouldn’t havea leg to stand on were it not 
for the eternal girl. 

She is as necessary tothe mental nutri- 
ment and education of comic opera-goers as 
problems are tothe Ibsenites or symbols to 
the Pinkipankipoos. 

Some people would never get tired seeing 
the bride hailed and the villagers welcomed 
if they could only get enough assorted girl 
thrown in each time. 

Any old thing in the way of a book will 
do. Give the hero a little trick crown, 
‘astened under his chin with elastic, so tha 
he can snap it waggishly back and forth 
when the action lags. 

Hang a lot of incidents and old jokes to- 
gether like buttons on a string. Fit it all to 
second-story music, lifted bodily from 
sources living and dead, mummified melo- 
dies, and songs that the stars sang together 
before evolving light begot the worlds. 

Then you have the corpse of an opera, the 
Frankenstein of a musical comedy into 
which the pulse of life must be set bound- 
ing. 

So into the mass is injected the magic 
elixir of girl. Behold! The inert, con- 
glomerate monster begins to vibrate, thrill, 
prance, hike itself into a semblance of en- 
tertainment. 

You could take a guide book or a French 
primer for a libretto and a hand organ for a 
score and make quite a presentable comic 
opera of them, nowadays, if you only put 
enough of the right sort of girl in it. 

Let her dance, march, walk, trot, gallop, 
prance, smile, frown, laugh, cry, kick, flirt, 
bob her head, and you'll read next day that 
it was “well worth seeing!” 


ad 


I wonder that the idea of a girl trust has 
never occurred to any of those astute Broad- 
way managers. There’s millions in it. 

A corner in girls would be one of the cut- 
est notions that has ever rippled the intelli- 
gence of those girl-sharps that are supposed 
to be such experienced judges that they can 
tell just how much a girl weighs by the 
length of her eyelashes. 

It would create more of a sensation than 
the rise in the price of chops and steaks. It 
would be attacked more bitterly than the 
Food Trust that last year cornered all the 
spring chickens, kept them in cold storage 
through the winter, and are holding out for 





big bids now and representing the birds as 
newly killed broilers. 

The girl trust would have to proceed much 
in the same way. First, there would have 
to be a well-constructed girl famine. 

Theatrical managers would go about lan- 
tern-jawed and hollow eyed, haunting the 
agencies, and would find nothing but mature, 
well-preserved women that looked as though 
they might have been the original sextetters 
that danced before Pharaoh. 

Finally the thing would culminate in a 
girl scare. The evening extras would take 
it up. Are girls getting scarce? they would 
ask in big redtype. Is this a theo'y ora 
condition that confronts us? they would 
demand. Oscar Hammerstein would be in- 
terviewed. 

All this time the members of the gir] trust 
would be sitting back and holding'tight, wait- 
ing for the time to ripen when they might 
spring their tactics on girl-hungry New 
York. 

“There are a few girls left,” they would 
admit, washing their hands with invisible 
soap; “the extinction of the girl is impossi- 
ble, She is infernal—unquenchable—and 
just now she is in a corner!” 

But the revival of girl—the old kind of 
Amazonian marching girl—is shaking 
Broadway to its foundations every morning 
during rehearsal hours. 

Interiors that afew months ago echoed 
noble, high-priced sentiments, and such 
things as, “By me faith!” “To horse!” 
“In me king’s name!” now reverberate to a 
different tune. 

It’s nothing now but, “Left—right—left 
—right—left, right—keep in step, there— 
break away! As you are—as you were! 
Toes out—toes in! Back—whoa! Ta-ra- 
ra-ra! Ta-ra-ra-ra! Ta-ra-ra-ra!” 

Throw upa cent and enter any of our 
leading theatres now and you get dizzy with 
the unending vista of girl. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, come yellow girls, 
blue girls, gold girls, silver girls, bronze 
girls, gun-metal girls, undulating up and 
down like kaleidoscopic excrescences. 

“King Dodo” is all girl. At Wallack’s 
there is girl, more girl, most girl, “A 
Chinese Honeymoon,” I understand, will 
present additional girl with variations. 


ad 


I wonder why it is that all the queens in 
comic opera wear their skirts slashed up 
the knee? It must have been more thana 
fad with the titled ladies of mythology. It 
was a habit. 

It is positively disconcerting to see some 
beautiful creature in classic draperies come 
gliding “down center” to the footlights, sing 
some exquisite song about love and faith 
and duty, and then as she turns to go, in a 
dignified way, to exit R. U. E., to notice 
that the left seam of her skirt is discon- 
nected, and that, apparently, she has no 
stockings! 

This is one of the chestnutty old depravi- 
ties in the way of stage costuming that 
have lost every particle of interest to even 
the baldest-headed rowite that ever chortled 
over a pair of pink tights. 

The Greek goddesses may have been 
able to wear this ventilative style of costume 
to advantage, for they were a big, heavy, 
slow, languid lot, flat-footed and firmly 
poised. 

But when you get a modern-limbed wom- 
an with garter ridges beneath her knees 
and a pair of high Louis heels tilting over 
the stage, pigeon-toed and taking short 
steps as though she were walking on eggs, 
with this winged victory effect in skirts, 
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Pere Marquette 


—-TO THE—— 


Summer Resorts. 


The Summer Resorts of Michigan in- 
vite you to a season of rest and recre- 
ation. Theclimate is all that the balsam 
wcods, pure air, and pure water can 
make it— 


HEALTHFUL, INVIGORATING, INSPIRING. 


The Pere Marquette Railroad reaches 
all of the resorts of the State. It is the 


DIRECT ROUTE TO THE REST SPOTS. 


Handsomely illustrated booklet of 40 
pages, giving full information of all of 
the hotels, boarding houses, cottages, 
and the varied attractions of the 


RESORTS OF THE EAST COAST 
Will be mailed post free to any address. 
The passenger department has issued a 
set of four-photographs, size 6 x 8 inches, 
mounted on dark gray mat, without 
printing to disfigure the mat or picture. 
These are 


SPECIAL PLATINUM PRINT PHOTOGRAPHS 


And are original prints of negatives— 
Photographs from nature. The entire 
set of four will be mailed, postpaid to 
any address, on receipt of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE. 
Address all inquiries to 


H. F. Moeller, G. P. A. 
Room 313, Union Station, 
Detroit, Mich. 


New London, Conn. 


Pequot House 
and cottages. 


Popular for half a century. 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 19. 
FAMOUS HARBOR. YACHTING HEADQUARTERS. 

A delightful combination of seashore and 
country Macadam roads, bathing, golf, etc. For 
descriptive booklet write 

Wu. H. HAGER, PRORPIETOR. 











‘The Mosher Books.” 





quantity that these publications 
stand at the head of American 
book-making. 

“As gifts, books are always appro- 
priate for Weddings, Engagements, 
Birthdays or other occasions,” and THE 
MOSHER Books offer in various special 
sets suitably put up in cabinet style 
boxes, something quite out of the ordi- 
nary. Prices for these special sets are 
from $2.25 to $25.00. Single volumes 
can also be had on Imperial Japan 
vellum, limited to a very few copies, 
numbered signed by the publisher. 
ranging in price from $2.50 to $30.00, 

A complete DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
68 pages, choicely printed in red and 
black, will be sent to any address, post 
paid, on application. 


[" is by their quality and not from 





THOMAS B, MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 














you get something so exquisitely hideous 
that it hurts you back of your ears.— 7he 
Matinee Girl, in the Dramatic Mirror. 
et SH 
Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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You Can Get Well 


If You Will Go to 


Saylor Springs 


THE WATER 


AND TAKE 


THE BATHS. 


Nature provides every necessary 
element for the healing and sustaining 
of the human body and some place in 
the world there is relief and a cure 
for every disease. 

The splendid waters from these 


Seven Springs 


intelligently used under the scientific 
direction of a skillful physician afford 
a positive cure for 


SICK HEADACHE, 
BILIOUSNESS, 
MALARIA, 
WEAKNESS, 
NERVOUSNESS, 
NEURALGIA, 
'  RHEUMATISM, 


and all the Kidney, Liver and Stom- 
ach Troubles that are the result of 
excesses or high living. 


THE BEAUTIFUL 


Glendale Hotel 


with its hundred elegant apartments, 
finished and furnished in the latest and 
most artistic and attractive manner, has 
every modern convenience for comfort. 
While the spacious grounds,with delight- 
ful wooded hills and dales, the lake, and 
every facility for rest, recreation and en- 
joyment makes the SPRINGS the modern 
Mecca for those in search of a quiet coun- 
try home life, where they may renew 
failing energy and prepare to take up the 
battle of life anew. 


Address, 

























A. J. ALLEN, Mar., 
SAYLOR SPRINGS, ILL. 


Rates, $9.00 to $12.00 per week. 
Round-Trip Tickets, $4.40. 










THE BOHEMIAN 


“A Clever Magazine for Clever People” 
EVERIT BOGERT TERHUNE, Editor 
THE BOHEMIAN is published every month, 
and is replete with unique stories and dainty 
verse of recognized literary merit. Some of the 
cleverest short story writers of the day are regu- 
lar contributors to THE BOHEMIAN. Among 
them may be mentioned:— 
Wm. MacLeod Raine, 
Maurice Baldwin, 
Landis Ayr, 
Edward Payson Jackson, 
Caran Pyle, 
Edward Carpenter, 
Susie M. Best, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Chauncey Thomas, 
Joe Cone, 
Margaret Lee, 
John DeLoss Underwood, 
Lucy Morris, 
Marvin Dana, 
Sophie Earl, 
Katherine J. Smith, 
Maitiand Leroy Osborne. 


THE BOHEMIAN should be on sale every- 
where. Ask your mewsdealer for it. If he does 
not keep it, have him order it for you, on sEND 
10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 the Year, 


The Bohemian Publishing Co., 
11 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 


CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT’S ALL. — 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


Dullness in Wall street is still very pro- 
nounced, although prices are a little higher. 
Daily transactions continue on a small scale, 
compared with what they were only a few 
weeks ago, and commission houses hardly 
make their expenses. The public is still sit- 
ting onthe fence and waiting for further 
developments. The sudden and extensive 
shrinkage in transactions is considered 
significant. It is taken to indicate that the 
1,000,000 share sales of the first few weeks 
of May were mostly fictitious and based on 
matched orders among cliques. If buying 
at that time had been bona fide, there would 
not have been such a sudden decrease in 
transactions. That is certain, and will be 
admitted by every experienced trader. As 
matters stand, it does not seem probable that 
there will be much of a movement either 
way for sometime to come. Corn and cot- 
ton crops are still to be made, and big 
traders will not care to commit themselves on 
any large scale until uncertainties have been 
removed. The consesus of opinion seems 
to be that bumper yields in the fields of the 
West and South will assure another strong 
bull movement and continued record-break- 
ing railway earnings. Morgan and his crowd 
are relying to a great extent on crop 
expectations. It they should be in 
any wise disappointed, the result would 
not be very cheerful or pleasant. Large 
yield of cotton, wheat and corn will, it 
is thought, improve our international 
financial positions will provide a plethora 
of foreign exchange; will prevent heavy 
gold exports, and enable us to settle a 
portion of our foreign indebtedness with 
comfort and ease. Both stocks and the 
money market are dependent upon this 
year’s crops, and it is, therefore, no wonder 
that leading bulls are somewhat fidgety and 
on the anxious seat, while bears scan news 
from the fields with more than usual interest 
and eagerness. Upto this writing, prospects 
are reported excellent by every reliable 
authority. But the most crucial time is now 
approaching, and it would, therefore, be a 
useless task to make predictions. 

They made a strong effort, in the last few 
days, to lift priceson rumors of a favor- 
able decision in the Northern Securities 
case, pending ina Federal Courtin Min- 
nesota. News-mongers claim that if this 
court decides against the Government, the 
latter will endeavor to effect a compromise 
or drop the matter altogether. According 
to authoritative news, however, President 
Roosevelt and his legal department are in 
earnest and will not rest until the case has 
been decided by the court of last resort, the 
United States Supreme Court, (where the 
State of Washington has nowa suit pend- 
ing) and upon its merits. ‘She Adminis- 
tration would hardly care to stultify itself, 
after stirring up all this excitement and 
discussion. Besides this, there are going to 
be important elections this fall, and it would 
not do to allow Democrats to take the wind 
out of Republican sails. In view of all this, 
news of a more conciliatory attitude on the 
part of the Government should be received 
with some degree of skepticism. It is, of 
course, likely that Wall street leaders have 
already come into possession of news from 
Minnesota which induces them to be optim- 
istic about the outcome of the suit pending 
there. Court secrets have a suspicious 
habit of leaking out beforehand. There is 


always somebody who is willing to betray 
confidence reposed in him. 
A favorable decision, by the country’s 





highest tribunal, would mean a great deal. 
It would open the way for far-reaching con- 
solidations, which have been pending for 


some months. The Goulds, Rockefellers 
and Harrimans have not as yet completed 
their plans, neither have the Vanderbilts. 
It is believed that large amounts of securi- 
ties are held by syndicates in anticipation of 
further absorptions. These securities are 
carried on borrowed money, on which in- 
terest hasto be paid. It may readily be 
understood, for this reason, that these syn- 
dicates would heave a tremendous sigh of 
relief if the Government were to be knocked 
out and the path for renewed stock-jobbing 
had become clear at last. 

The position of the New York Associated 
Banks is still far from reassuring. Surplus 
reserves continue abnormally low; they are 
the lowest, for this time of the year, since 
1891. And there does not seem to be much 
prospect of a decided increase in the near 
future. To make things even worse, ster- 
ing exchange shows no inclination of drop- 
ping. It recedes a fraction once in a while, 
but promptly bobs up again to its old level. 
Gold exports are still to be feared, therefore, 
and may be resumed when least expected. 
In addition to all this, the crop-moving sea- 
son is approaching again. Large crops will 
mean large withdrawals of funds by interior 
banks from New York. Of course, these 
withdrawals will not begin in earnest until 
about September, but, in the meanwhile, 
New York banks will have to strengthen 
their position and be prepared for sudden 
calls upon them. This, in turn, will inter- 
fere with bull plans and prevent any de- 
cided enhancement of values. What the 
upshot of allthis may be is hard to fortell 
at this time. So much can be seen, how- 
ever, any bull movement between now and 
September will have very serious conse- 
quences. If leaders are wise, they will con- 
tent themselves with supporting their stuff 
and with frustrating bear efforts. By care- 
fully nursing the market and by keeping it 
within narrow limits, they may later on, 
after crops have become assured, be able to 
induce the public to relieve them of part of 
their burden. 

British consols, after touching 97+, have 
dropped back to 96 11-l6 again. Realizing 
sales are still very muchin evidence, and 
may prevent any further advance for a little 
while to come. Yet the feeling abroad is 
decidedly hopeful and consols are recom- 
mended as a safe purchase. Americans do 
not seem tobe muchin favor among our 
British friends. It is said that late doings 
in United States Steel, the conversion ot 
preferred stock into bonds, and various dis- 
quieting news, aroused suspicion in London. 
Our American financial magnates are in 
danger of over-reaching and hurting them- 
themselves. They should be more careful 
and less disposed to increase suspicion by 
showing too much cupidity. Morgan is ex- 
pected back in London in the next few days, 
and his friends assert that he will try to im- 
prove speculative feeling towards our securi- 
ties. 


Some weeks ago, there were numerous 
tips afloat to buy Tennessee coal and iron. 
Many lambs succumbed to the temptation, 
and lost lots of wool in consequence. A 
very bad report issued by the company, 
knocked the incipient boom into a cocked 
hat. Since then, there has been nothing 
doing in this stock, and suckers are wonder- 
ing what is going to happen next. Tennessee 
coal and iron has always been one of the 
leading standing puzzles of Wall street. It 
has been responsible for bank defalcations 
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St. Louis, Mo., June 12, 1902. 

Our friends and customers are hereby advised that the 
GERMAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, now in existence 
for over forty-nine years, will continue in business; expec's to 
grow with the growth of the city; desires to retain all its 
customers, and solicits new accounts of individuals, firms and 
corporations; and, as heretofore, will afford its customers all 
facilities consistent with sound banking principles. 
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and suicides. Its management has a malo- 
dorous reputation; its past is strewn with 
financial wrecks. A few years ago, the 
stock was whirled up to 126, when it did 


not pay acent. General Thomas and some 
of his friends, who had been audacious 
enough to sell the stock short by the ream 
at about 60, found themselves compelled to 
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compromise at a big loss, and to take their 
medicine. Then they declared a dividend, 
in order to induce gullibles to buy the stock 
from the notorious First National Bank 
crowd, which had engineered the disreput- 
able coup, and thousands of shares were 
disposed of at handsome profit. However, 
dividend-payments did not prevent a slow 
sinking; the stock was being “fed out,” 
and when all purposes had been accom- 
plished, dividend-payments were again 
stopped, in spite of tremendous activity 
in iron and steel business, and the price of 
the shares receded to 49. About two years 
ago, the management of the company was 
slightly changed in its personnel, but there 
is no reason to believe that the Wall street 
end of the company has undergone a change 
or improvement of any kind. Tennessee 
coal and iron is the stock of the gambler, 
par excellence. The wise guys claim the 
company will soon be absorbed by the 
United States Steel Corporation and that 
the stock is now being picked up by knowing 
ones. Jno. W. Gates is also credited with 
purchases. If this Right Honorable gentle- 
man is looking for a new field where he 
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surprising to see a still higher level of values 
for local stocks. Strong cliques are at work 
and determined to prevent any alarming 
slumps. Business reversals or sudden 
money squeezes are not considered probable 
at the present time. 

Besides this, there are rumors of further 
deals and consolidations,increases of capital, 
changes of management, Morgan buying, 
higher dividend-rates, and what not, to in- 
fluence the speculative public andto keep 
up the appetite of bulls? There have been 
so many “deals,” in the last six months, that 
one is apt to lose track of them. They fol- 
low fast and follow faster, and the more fre- 
quent and persistent they become, the 
stronger grows the opinion of would-be pur- 
chasers that the best has not as yet come out. 

The Mechanics’ National Bank has de- 
cided to double its capital by an issue of 
new stock, which is to be sold to stock-hold- 
ers of record at $275 per share. The shares 
are now quotedin the open market at $307. 
There has also been a slight change in the 
management of the bank. Rumors of con- 
solidations are denied very stoutly. The 
bank is doing well, has a large surplus and 
its prospects are all that could be desired. 
increase in the 
Consider- 
ing the surplus, the hints should be taken 


Bank of Commerce is a little lower, and 
selling at 405; the other day, it dropped to 
400. There is no abatement in bull feeling 
on this stock. Third National is steady at 
309, while 290 is bid for Merchants’-La- 
clede, State National and Boatmen’s are 


The reported absorption of the St. Louis 
Safe Deposit & Savings Bank by the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company has aroused a good 
Stockholders in the for- 
mer institution will receive $225 for their 
About ten days ago the stock 
It is a six per cent 
Such consolidations are 
easily brought about nowadays on account 
of prominent financial men being connected 
The absorption is 
regarded as a very advantageous one by 
people who know, in spite of the high price 
paid for the stock of the Safe Deposit Bank. 
The assets of the latter are considered very 


St. Louis Transit is lower, and selling at 
United preferred is firm at about 84. 
There has been little doing in these issues 
The earnings of the Transit Com- 
pany continue to increase, the last monthly 
statement causing considerable surprise and 
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satisfaction among stockholders. It may 
be presumed that there will soon be another 
outburst of buying in these shares. 

The German Savings Institution denies 
all rumors of consolidation with the Colonial 
Trust Company. That well-known and 
solid institution seems to be determined to 
go it alone. It has had a very honorable 
and proud career and enjoys the confidence 
of the public to ja very high degree. The 
company is in a strong financial position, 
and has certainly every inducement to 
remain independent. 

Bank clearances are still large and bank- 
ers say they will continue so. Interest 
rates remain firm at 5 and 6 per cent. Ex- 
change on New York is a trifle lower. 
Sterling is firm at 4.8737 

FF 

A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two letter monogram 
except for stamping, which ranges in price 
from 10 cents per quire upwards. Mermod 
& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
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Nor was Louis XVI., howbeit young, 
devoid of an anecdotal side. 

“A mob without!” exclaimed the Court 
Chamberlain, one day. 

“Without what?” asked the amiable mon- 
arch. 

“Sans culottes, sire!” faltered the obse- 
quious official, blushing with great violence. 
—New York Life. 
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The price of our first grade is $20. 
others. Both grades are made with a five inch box. 
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The only real sanitary mattress made. The Nichols Folding Felt is the ideal summer mattress. It is cool and never has to be 
made over. We make two grades, both first class). The cheapest for full size is $15. Is made of better material inside and out than 
It is a work of art and as far superior to our second grade as our second grade is to all 
The first grade contains eighty tufts to each mattress and our second grade 
sixty tufts to each mattress, while others at the same price contain only thirty six tufts. Samples of tick and felt furnished if desired, 
Come and see the mattress in process of manufacture and be convinced of all'we claim. 


Freight or Express charges prepaid on all mattresses. 


(All 6 ft. 4 in. Long) 
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DIGHTON IS ENGAGED. 





Dighton is engaged! Think of it and 
tremble! 
Two-and-twenty ladies who have known 
him must dissemble; 
Two-and-twenty ladies in a panic must 
repeat; 
“Dighton is a gentleman; will Dighton 
be discreet?” 
All the merry maidens who have known 
him at his best 
Wonder what the girl is like, and if he has 
confessed. 
Dighton the philanderer, will he prove a 
slanderer? 
A man gets confidential ere the honeymoon 
has fled. 
Dighton was a rover then, Dighton lived 
in clover then; 
Dighton is a gentleman, but Dighton is to 
wed, 


Dighton is engaged! Think of it, Corinna? 

Watch and see his fiancée smile on you at 
dinner! 

Watch and hear his fiancée whisper, “That’s 
the one?” 

Try and raise a blush for what you said was 
“only fun.” 

Long have you been wedded; have you 
then torgot? 

If you have, I venture that a certain man 
has not. 

Dighton has a way with him; did you 

ever play with him? 

Now that dream is over, and the episode is 
dead. 








Dighton never harried you after Charlie 
married you; 
Dighton is a gentleman, but Dighton is to 
wed. 


Dighton is engaged! Think of it, Bettina! 

Did you ever love him when the sport was 
somewhat keener? s 

Did you ever kiss him as you sat upon the 
stairs? 

Did you ever tell him of your former love 
affairs? 

Think of it uneasily and wonder if his wife 

Soon will know the amatory secrets of your 


life! 
Dighton is impressible, you were quite 
‘accessible; 
The bachelor who marries late is apt to lose 
his head; 


Dighton wouldn’t hurt you; does it dis- 
concert you? 
Dighton is a gentleman, but Dighton is to 
wed. 


Dighton is engaged! Think of it, Miss 
Alice! 

When he comes no longer will you bear the 
lady malice? 

Now he comes to dinner, and he smokes 
cigars with Clint, 

But he never makes a blunder and he never 
drops a hint; 

He’s a universal uncle, with a welcome 
everywhere— 

He adopts his sweetheart’s children, and he 
lets ’em pull his hair. 

Dighton has a memory, bright and sharp 

as emery, 

He could tell them fairy stories that would 
make you rather red. 


Dighton can be trusted, though; Dighton’s 
readjusted, though; 
Dighton is a gentleman, but Dighton is to 
wed! 


Dighton is engaged! Think of it, Myrtilla! 
Dighton has been known to be a dashing- 
lady-killer! 
Dighton has been known to flirt with Kitty, 
Lou and Nell, 
These and many others, if the man would 
only tell! 
Every girl who loves a man tells him all she 
knows! 
When a man’sa Benedict all discretion goes! 
Dighton’s wife will chatter so! Does it 
really matter so? 
Everybody’s bound to know what every- 
body’s said! 
Dighton is a gentleman, but Dighton is 
to wed! 
Gelett Burgess, in the Smart Set. 


Fe Ft 
A necklace of 21 beautifully matched 
white perfect diamonds, ranging in weight 
from one to four carats each, lately pur- 
chased from a private party, can be acquired 
at two-thirds of the original purchase price. 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 7th and Locust 
street. 
Fe Ft 
AS THE WEDDING PARTY ENTERED. 
Blonde Bridesmaid: The ushers haven't 
seated your Aunt Maria with the family. 
The other Bridesmaid (sister to the bride): 
No, she sent only a pickle fork.—/rom 
Life. 
se Ft wt 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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CRAWFORD’S 


The Great and Only Washington Avenue Liner is these sunny days delivering 


Domestics. 


1,000 ready-made Bleached Sheets, 
large size, 90x90, torn, not cut, 
without a particle of dressing, 
Ferguson -McKinney’s wholesale 


price 60c each—Our price, each..........44c 


500 dozen ready-made Pillow Cases 
—size 42x36--no dressing—Fergu- 
son-McKinney’s wholesale price 
12¥4c each—our price, each................. 10c 

One case 9-4 Unbleached Sheeting, 

a full, round thread; Ferguson- 
McKinney’s wholesale price {5c a 
yard—Our Price, a yard................. {2c 

1,000 yards Fine Cambric Muslin, 36 
inches wide, for ladies’ underwear; 
Ferguson - McKinney’s wholesale 
price 8'4c a yard—Our Price, a 


White Goods 


250 pieces Bookfold India Linens— 
Ferguson - McKinney’s wholesale 
price, 12c—our_price.........-~.....------ 10c 

68-in. White Organdie—Ferguson- 
McKinney’s wholesale price, 45¢— 
LR RETRO NS i CE SCE a ae 30c 

50-in. French Lawn. extra quality 
—Ferguson - McKinney’s whole- 
sale price, 60c—our price-.....--.-.---------- 50c 


50 pieces of heavy Cross-welt Pique 
—Ferguson -McKinney’s whole- 
sale price, 25c—our bargain price.....J9%c 
32-in. Twill Long Cloth—Ferguson- 
eet? s wholesale price, »I27ae 
Our price......:..:-..--- PGE 


Oceans of Nice Summer Goods, secured in 


Ferguson & McKinntey’s Veldt, 


At Away-Down Prices on Account of their Near Removal to Their New Store. 


Refrigerators, 


lias Stoves and 
(iasoline Stoves. 


Our line of summer necessities is un- 
surpassed anywhere in St. Louis either 
for quality or for price. Read each item 
carefully, as we know there is something 
in this department that will interest you. 

Sole St. Louis agents for the “Odor- 
less” Refrigerators, which contain the 
one perfect system of ventilation and 
save ice. Our word for it your money 
back. We sell them at factory prices. 


Special for this week—Large, hardwood char- 
coal-filled Refrigerator, worth $7 50—this 


SEES EAE ae ET LE eee $5.98 
Quarter-sawed Oak Refrigerator, worth $15.00 
mel NII a ca aa Se Se $9.98 


Ice Boxes—hardwood, golden-oak finish, some 

marked as low a¢......... $4.75 
21 styles and sizes Favorite Gas Ranges, set 

up complete for this sale, some as low as...$14.50 
As special inducement on Gas Ranges, will 

sell them on easy terms of......................10c¢ a day. 
Two-burner warranted Gasoline Stove—worth 

$3.50—this sale........... 
$5.00 Garden Hoee........................ 
ESS OS Se ee ee, 


GOO IR MIRE CODNOE ia secnnn ssnec2—Saccscsncavess $1 49 
+o | ne) A | 
I i I ise, cascda aSnnstjntonancccorbapacl $2.19 
G1 OD: eC SO PANOe, «5 - secsckecnss scncsessmoiciss senoenad 98 
$35 00 Gasoline Ramge.................ceeeee eee $27.00 
$1.00 Canvas Telescope, 24 in..............2........:0. 79¢ 
TG FAO soins cnn: scbendeabcdecoctin tte spon 42c 
$2 25 Ice Cream: Freesers........<.....-.cesece -consee $1.59 


Embroidery Dept. 


350 Shirt Waist Patterns, exquisite designs— 
pt. Venice Lace, burnt-out effects—regular 
value, $250 to $3.50 each—choice of 50 
different styles at, eacb... $1 39 
500 pieces 15 inch Cente. pony ‘Swiss ‘En- 
broidery, also 9 to 12-inch Insertions or 
Allovers—Ferguson-McKinney’s wholesale 
price, 27c a yard—our price, a yard............ 17%c 
67 pieces Cambric and Swiss Allovers, 20-inch 
—Ferguson -McKinney’s wholesale price, 
69c a yard—our price, a yard.................-+02-+0-.35€ 


—— 


7-Strap Sandal Shoes. 


Cool, light and dressy—most popular 
summer footwear. 

At the end of a busy season E. H. 
Lincoln & Co., Boston, had 204 pairs 
(to them a small lot,a remnant you 
might say) left on their hands. 

We Bought ’Em at a Remnant Price. 
Ladies’ 7-strap Sandal Shoes, kid and patent 

leather, Louis XV. heels, the $2 50 quality 

—all sizes.. sates .... $1 69 
Misses’ 7-strap ere Son kid or Saati 

leather, with low, flat heels, the $2.00 

I ON BR ic ecrccerrcesst insists seininscayeatinnisic $1.39 
Children’s 6strap Sandal Shoes, kid and 

patent leather, spring heels, the $1.50 

quality—all sizes.. anipabtnns .--. $1.19 





Lace i 


Jammed all day long with the best 
people in the city. 


The Most Complete Lace Stock in America. 


Lace Beading, endless variety—Tferguson- 
McKinney’s wholesale price, 40c, 60c, 75c 
and $1.00 a dozen yards—our price, a 
Orta accor catches tneciarasseehtannaci 24%, 3% and 5c 

Special Price by the Bolt. 

Another lot of finer Beading and _ Rib- 
bon Lace Insertions, 2, 3 and 4-hole a 
TE: 10c, 124¢c, 15c, 20c and 25c 


D. Crawtoed & Co., 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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CONTRAST. 
Because mine eyes were lifted high, 
They lost what time they won; 
I might have loved the moon if I 
Had never seen the sun. 


Had I not heard the crash and scream 
Of great waves on a sea, 

The prattle of a brook might seem 
A wondrous threnody. 


I may not tell if God hath blessed 
Or banned me in this wise: 

Because one day I knew the best, 
No lesser thing I prize. 


Ab, well, the little joys go by— 
I smile, remembering 
I might have loved the clown if I 
Had never seen the king. 
Theodosia Garrison, in the Cosmopolitan 
ad 


A NEW CURE FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 





The announcement made recently to the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences by Professor 
Emil von Behring of the results of his re- 
searches in consumption is of the deepest 
import. Professor Behring’s notable act in 
turning over the Noble prize of $40,000 to 
the medical research institution he has 
founded at Marburg was recently noted in 
these columns; his standing in the scientific 
world, his discovery of the diphtheria 
serum, stamp his judgment with the highest 
authority. Briefly, as the result of six 
years’ investigation, Professor Behring finds 
that tuberculosis in man and in cattle (and 
other animals) is one and the same disease 
—originating with one and the same germ. 
This, it need hardly be said, is diametri- 
cally opposed tothe views of the famous 
Dr. Koch, of Berlin. Professor Behring has 
found that the disease-bearing germ is altered 
in passing from the blood of man to cattle, 
or the reverse; hence the confusion which 
has existed. But what is most important 
is, that Professor Behring has been able to 
inoculate very young animals (hitherto found 
impossible), and has obtained from these an 
antitoxine serum, after the manner that the 
small-pox vaccine is cultivated. This is 
stirring news and should it prove well- 
grounded, another Nobel prize should be 
awarded this great bacteriologist. The event 
will be awaited with the keenest interest. 
The hopes of a genuine cure forthe “white 
plague” have been blighted so often that 
scepticism in this field has grown a habit. 
No known physical force, no imagined 
unreality, no fad or folly known to the 
human mind, has been neglected, it would 
seem, in the search fora remedy against 
this most deadly enemy of the race. Every- 
thing, from bare feet and electricity to a 
close semblance of the Filipino water-cure, 
has been tried—nay, vaunted. The scourge 
goes on. Unto Professor Behring, or 
whomsoever wrests the secret at last, every 
nation upon earth {should erect a great 
memorial, such as the people of France 
raised to their beloved Pasteur.—Harper's 


Weekly. 
Fe st st 


AN OSCULATORY INVESTMENT. 


“I’m so certain that I’m right,” she said, 
“that I’ll bet you a kiss.” 

“Against what?” he asked. 

“Against another kiss, of course,” she 
answered. 

He was thoughtful for a moment. 

“That settles it,” he said at last, “I’ve 
found a gambling game that permits both 
parties to win. Let’s double the stakes.” 
— Chicago Post. 
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Do you get money enough? 
Would a fat increase in your 
income, salary or business 
profits be any object to 


your 


This advertisement applies 
to three classes of people. It 
will be strange if you do not 
belong in one of the three 
classes. 

It applies to the young man 
or woman who recognizes the 
fact that almost every con- 
ceivable profession or business 
is so overcrowded as to make 
the chances of success very 
small and the possible final 
results very discouraging. 
This class should consider the 
greatest business in all the 
world—advertising. 

In this business in America 
alone there are expended over 
$600,000,000 per year, and a 
vast army of skilled, able, ex- 
perienccd assistants is needed. 
Such assistants are very diffi- 
cult to get. Salaries are 
large. ‘The business is easily 
learned. The occupation is 
dignified and pleasant. 

It applies to that vast army 
of young people who are now 
learning some business as 
clerks, bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers and other employes. 


A knowledge of advertising 
will so add to their efficiency as 
to make immediate promotions 
certain and a rapid rise to 
positions of trust and impor- 
tance, and large remunerations 
equally certain. 

The man or woman in a 
business establishment who 
gets in closest touch with the 
head of the firm gets the most 
promotions and reaches the 
top round of the ladder first, 
is one who has, or can gain, a 
working knowledge of the ad- 
vertising business. 

It applies to the business 
man, whether just starting or 
established in business. The 
Lusiaess which gains all the 
custom and makes all the 
money nowadays is the one 
which is the best advertised. 
O-hers must go to the rear. 

It should be the first duty of 
every business man to possess 
himself of a full working 
knowledge of the proper means 
and methods of advertising 
his business rightly. With 
this knowledge he has an 


advantage over all competi- 
tors which will be of inesti- 
mable value to him every busi- 
ness day in the year. 

Do you belong to any of 
these three classes? 

Would you like a detailed 
statement of a plan by which 
in the easiest, quickest and 
most inexpensive manner you 
can gain a complete, practical 
knowledge of the advertising 
business? Not froma theorist 
in an office room, but from the 
inside of an actual advertising 
business, which does writing, 
illustrating, printing, mailing, 
posting and placing of adver- 
tisements of every conceivable, 
good kind, for retailers, jobbers 
and manufacturers, all over 
the civilized globe and which 
is beyond question the most 
successful business ever built 
upon the writing and illustrat- 
ing of advertising—or adver- 
tising as a professional prop- 
osition. 

If you are interested, write 
for the plan, 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 


VANDERBILT BUILDING 3 








ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 


Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 


MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't, 


BEAVER LINE, 


Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 


Regular Weekly Sailing». 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





Wi KRANKE 
513 AINE ST. 


—/ ba? 





New York 





§ Mton Railway 
Aote the loweat wien rates 
beat Sewice toa Sumunev 








“THE ONLY WAY” 
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A VERY PLEASANT ROUTE 


FRISCO 


SYSTEM 





The Only Line running Library Observation Sleepers from St. Louis through to San Antonio. And further than this, it has 
Through Sleepers and Chair Cars to Paris, Dallas, Houston, Galveston—in fact, nearly all the 


Principal Points in Texas. The Frisco System is also 


THE SHORT LINE TO OKLAHOMA, 


And to Oswego, Wichita, Burrton and points in the West and Far West. 


This is the Scenic Railway—It Runs Through The Ozarks. 


TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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TO TEXAS, 
OLD MEXICO 


ann THE SOUTHWEST take 


“THE KATY FLYER” 


A STRICTLY MODERN TRAIN WITH THROUGH CARS 


ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO ax0 KANSAS CITY 


AUSTIN, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, 
SAN ANTONIO and MEXICO CITY. 



















